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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


fue French Government is gradually defining its position be- 
fore the world, by the course of its action; but we have not yet 
obtained any decisive light as to its relations with other coun- 
tries, still less as to its ulterior intentions : 
this week does little more than strengthen the alliance by which the 
political map of last week might have been marked out. Prince 
Napoleon has publicly claimed the hand of the Princess Clotilda, 
has been accepted, and, itis said, will not return to Paris without 
his bride. The marriage is said to be regarded coldly by the 
Italians, except insofar as they heartily sympathize with all that 


happens to their King. No doubt is entertained that the mar- 
A Belgian pa- 


riage is, so to speak, an act of political strategy. 
per has asserted that the condition precedent exacted by the 
King, was an offensive and defensive treaty between France and 
Sardinia. The Jonitewr undertakes to give this statement a 
direct contradiction. It does so in terms, however, which leave 
the subject in considerable obscurity. 
Vienna, which speaks either by authority or permission, makes 
something like an appeal to the public opinion of Europe against 
the interference of France in Italy, with the plea, that if Aus- 


tria is a foreign ruler in the Lombardo-Venctian provinces, the | 


House of Savoy is equally of alien origin. 

The latest report is that, on the part of our own Government, 
Lord Malmesbury has revived the proposition brought forward 
in 1848, that Austria should be content to set up a separate go- 
vernment in Italy—a proposition, it is said, which Austria has 
shown some signs of entertaining. We have here, indeed, come 
into the region of unattested reports. 

In the meanwhile, the French Government has taken a step 
which tends to relieve it from many embarrassing annoyances. 
A decree appears in the Monitewr, under the hand of Prince 
Napoleon, as Minister of Algeria and of the Colonies, hencefor- 
ward prohibiting a recruitment of lubour in the island of Ré- 
union by means of emigrants drawn from the eastern or southern 
coasts of Africa; a certain licence, however, being allowed to 
the completion of those operations which are already going on. 
Refusing all compromise with Portugal in the special case of the 
Charles-et-Georges, which had indeed been vitiated by the pro- 
ceedings of the local Government of Mozambique in giving a 
tacit licence on the traflic, the French Government has now con- 
eeded to the remonstrances of England, and, at the cost of stop- 
ping a free trade in Negro labour which was of very doubtful 
success, it has relieved itself of at least one “ question ” with its 
important ally the British Government. 

But we may note that the general tenden y of events is aiding 
the manifest aim of the French Government to obtain a Congress 
in Paris, as the alternative of war; with the obvious advanta: 
for France, that the combinations at the meeting of Pk nipoten- 
tiaries would be more favourable for her now than they were in 
the Conferences of ’56. There are difficulties in the way; d 
we agree with an abl weekly contemporary, that at least the 
venue should be changed ; France now being the chief litigant 
in the cross action with Austria. 


Colonial affairs appear to be regaining an unwonted promi- 
nency, although there is nothing disastrous to report,—disaster 
having heretofore been the most common spice to whet the senses 
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Meanwhile, the press in | 


| regret at the continuance of agrarian outrage ; 
on measures of improvement: he was overruled. 
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of the mother-country towards her distant progeny. Last week 
we had Lord Bury reporting to his Norwich constituents the use 
that he has made of his holiday in British North America; and 
it is an undoubted fact, that when one of the “scions of our 
aristocracy ”’ spontaneously identifies himself with the family life 
and local enterprise of a colony or groupe of colonies, he 
strengthens the links that bind the empire. 

This week we have the poor old well-meaning Anti-Slavery 
Society, which is almost out of work, doing its best to contrive 
something against the White population in the West Indies,— 
without, however, any success in exacting pledges from the Co- 
lonial Office. 

And we have the Colonial Minister presiding at a dinner of 
eminent colonists, to celebrate the seventy-first birthday of the 
oldest of Australian Colonies ; communities, remarked Sir Edward 
Lytton, born long after our countrymen had attained religious 
freedom, and therefore not peopled like the earlier states of 
America, with a class embittered by all the consciousness of 
wrongous oppression. Besides, we have long settled taxation 
questions with the Colonies: which now seem only vo inde- 
pendent—for their own interests, in the event of any world- 
shaking war. 

In the same category, though colonial only by a technicality, 
is Mr. Gladstone’s appointment as the Lord High Commissioner 
in Ordinary of the Ionian Islands, for the purpose of propound- 


| ing certain improvements in the mechanism and interrelations of 


the Government. He counts upon finishing off his labour in a 
brief time, and being back to resume his labours in Parliament— 
as Member for Oxford, if Oxford will. 





The electric telegraph did kindly service on Thursday, when 
it informed Queen Victoria, in Windsor Castle, six minutes after 
the oceurrence, that her daughter in Berlin had given a Prince 
to the house of Prussia. It must have gladdened the hearts 
both of the Queen, and of her venerable mother, who has lived to 
see four generations of her house flourishing together. The 


| little Prince is another bond of union between Protestant and 


constitutional Prussia and Protestant and constitutional England. 
As such his birth has been received here, while in Prussia he is 
regarded as a promise of a fuller development of solid progress 
and regulated freedom. 





Ireland is triumphing over her factions. We allude, of course, 
to the failure of Lord Downshire’s meeting originally advertsied 
for the 27th instant, and now converted into a harmless paper 
demonstration: the event is in every respect significant. Mr. 


| William Levinge, who attended the meeting of the Committee, 


He proposed to express 
but to rest chiefly 
The com- 
mittee resolved to hint at coercive measures, though omitting 
the thumb-screw, specific proposals originally intended. But it 
became evident that the balance of general feeling was against 


tried to amend the form of proceeding. 


| them; the Liberals threatened a counter-meeting ; Conservatives 


deprecated the Downshire programme; and when at last the 
original movers went to consult the Lord Lieutenant, he con- 
demned their proposition as explicitly as any others whom we 


have mentioned. In fact the project received the severest con- 


| demnation, from the Lord-Lieutenant to the tenant-farmer. 


Under these circumstances Lord Downshire and his companions 
resolved to burke their embryo movement. At the end of last 
week they issued a notice stating that, whereas, having re- 
ceived * hundreds of letters”? approving of their plans, and ‘ had 
an interview with his Excclleney, the Lord-Lieutenant, of a most 
satisfactory nature,” they resolved nof to hold their mecting, but 


only to present his Excellency with an address. The great 
attempt to revive the Orangeism of the Pale, here fore, as the 
counteractive to the Ribandism of the “ wild” country, has ended 


in paper. The only thing that could have given a chance for the 
agitators, whether of the Young Ireland or the Old Ireland 
stamp would have been the restoration of the Orange abomina- 
tion; but the good sense of the island, actuating the whole of 
Socit ty from the Lord-Lieutenant downwards, hes crushed the 
scheme while it was yet a project. It looks, however, like a 
final blow to agitations as they have been in Ireland. 
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One act of the Irish Government might be regarded as a con- 


cession to the Dowmshire party, and no doubt it was mentioned 
at the interview; but we know that it receives the approval of 
Liberal Irishmen, and it has probably been contemplated for 


some time on its own merits: it is Lord Chancellor Napier’s pro- 


posed revision of the Magistracy. 





The decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dixon’s ease 
has an important bearing on the responsibility of directors in re- 
A verdict was obtained against 
Mr. Dixon by two persons who bought shares in the Liverpool 
Borough Bank of which he was director on the faith of represen- 
tations in a report issuing from the board and adopted by the 
A rule for a new trial was granted on the ground 
that Mr. Dixon had opposed the report at first, though he as- 
sented afterwards ; proving that a director who hesitates is lost. 
But the Court of Queen’s Bench upset this doctrine, and held 
him to be legally and morally responsible, while acknowledging 
In another case a narrower rule 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley had struck the 
name of Mr. Nicoll off the roll of contributories to the British 
Bank, on the ground that he had bought his shares under the 
On an appeal, 
“the Court above held that, as the improper statements emanated 
from one director, they could not be held to emanate from the 
company; and that on ¢his ground Mr. Nicoll could not claim 
They struck his name off, however, on another 
Both decisions 
will assist in guiding commercial men, if they desire to raise 


gard to speaking the truth. 


shareholders. 


his effort and intent to be fair. 
was laid down. 


influence of false directorial representations. 


exemption. 
ground: he had validly transferred his shares. 


‘the Englishman’s word” once more to its highest standard. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 


Several union meetings have been held this week on the subject of 


Parliamentary Reform ; but the only marked characteristic is the publi- 
cation of a comprehensive plan of reform by Sir Eardley Wilmot, which 
will be found below. 

There was an amusing scene at the annual dinner of the Reading 
Farmers’ Club on Saturday. Mr. Robert Palmer, the Conservative 
County Member presided over the feast; and his Liberal colleague Mr. 
Bouverie, and Mr. Pigott, one of the Liberal borough Members were 

resent. Mr. Palmer said it would be impolitic on his part to pledge 
imself on the question of reform. 

They had seen a measure within the last two days which had been 
brought together with great care and invention by a man who, in himself, 
was not unworthy of attention ; but he would not pretend to say at the pre- 
sent moment that that was a measure necessary, or that it was one that 
would be adopted. He understood that there was a schedule which had 
come out in a paper that morning—a paper of very great authority, and by 
which people were all more or less influenced. They would be able to com- 
pare the two measures; but they must remember there was still a third, of 
which they were all ignorant, and there was no one except the members of 
the Government who was at all aware what that measure of reform might 
be when it came forward. They might find that it was a measure much 
more liberal than many people thought it would be. Whatever it might be, 
or whatever other measures might be propounded, at the present time he 
should pledge himself to nothing—(a /awgh)—but he should do his best to 
give them his most careful consideration. 

Mr. Bouverie had sat in Parliament in 1832 and had voted for the 
Chandos clause. The promised measure will be not a reform Dill, but 
an enlargement of the franchise. Beyond combating the views of Mr. 
Bright on the functions of the Ilouse of Lords and its relation to the 
landed interest, Mr, Bouverie was not explicit. Like Mr. Palmer he 
would “pledge himself to nothing.” Until he knows the whole story 
he does not know which way he shall vote. 

Mr. Pigott steered his bark on the same tack. He praised Mr. 
Palmer—the county could hardly have a more useful Member. Both 
the preceding speakers were his seniors, and they had both shewn much 
discretion in treating the subject of reform, for, after speaking of what 
was likely to happen, they wisely concluded by saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
we pledge ourselves to nothing.” (Laughter.) He begged to occupy 
the same position. (Renewed laughter.) 

The Conservative county Members of Hereford were entertained at 
dinner in the Shire Hall on Thursday. Mr. King King seemed to be in 
a state of great dubicty as to the propriety of making any reform in our 
“glorious constitution,” and expressed further doubts respecting the 
genuine character of the demand for reform. Lord John Russell five 
years ego, with tears in his eyes, gave up his bill; Lord Palmerston one 
year ago confessed he had not even prepared a rough draught. Surely 
they must have found out that there was no real feeling in favour of re- 
form. Lord William Graham thought that our constitution may need 
some repairs, but that the people do not want a violent change. People 
say that since Conservatives have taken up the cause of rational progress 
no one can say what Conservatism means. But while there is anything 
to reform there must be something to conserve. 

Therefore they must not give up the name of Conservatives. They do 
not wish to sweep away all the existing institutions. But if, with safety to 
the throne, with safety to the Church, and with safety to the other institu- 
tions of the country, they can confer the political franchise on a large num- 
ber of their fellow-countrymen, then perhaps they may do something to- 
wards strengthening the social fabric. To such an end he hoped the forth- 
coming deliberations in Parliament would lead. 

The Reformers of Norwich were anxious, not only that their voices 
should be heard in favour of Parliamentary reform, but that of their 
representatives also, One of them, Lord Bury, has been engaged in im- 
portant operations tending to unite our North American colonies, and to 
facilitate the communication between the united colonies and the mother 
country. The other, Mr. Schneider, was suffering from illness, There 
seemed every prospect that the reform meeting summoned for Friday 
week would pass oyer without either. Lord Bury, however, determined 





| 





to be present. He had recently returned from the West; onl half gp 
hour was given him to prepare for his journey te Norwich. The 

ing had assembled, and was half over when he suddenly appeared late 
in but that was because the train did net come to time. Under 
these circumstances an elaborate speech on reform could not be had, 
Lord Bury said he had not had time to deliberately consider the questigg, 
But he said that he should adhere to the principles he put forward whe, 
he was elected—10/. franchise in counties, 5/. in cities and boro 
and jhe ballot. The meeting was a /ectle disappointed ; but they voted the; 
thanks to Lord Bury with acclamation. Mr. Tillett, the local reform 
leader, said that the Liberals of Norwich do not want their Members tp 
go to Parliament as mere pledged delegates, but to exercise their judg. 
ment honestly and satisfactorily; and if Lord Bury should do his duty 
in the future as he has done it in the past, there is no reason why they 
should not give him their cordial support. 

A reform meeting was held at Blackburn on Monday, when Mp 
James Pilkington, the borough Member, made a speech, in the course of 
which he ventured to question the propriety of Mr. Bright’s proposal ty 
give so many Members to large towns—especially to London, Map. 
chester, and Liverpool. But in the main he said he agreed with My 
Bright's bill. The meeting declared for a ratepaying franchise, the 
ballot, the disfranchisement of all rotten boroughs, a more equitable dis. 
tribution of representatives to population, and triennial Parliaments, 

A body of Radical Reformers met in St. Martin’s Hall, London, oy 


Tuesday. Among them were Mr. Washington Wilks and Mr. Ermey 
Jones. The peculiarity of the meeting was that the speakers denounce 


Mr. Bright and his bill. ‘* With all his professions, Mr. Bright has cag 
aside manhood suffrage and short Parliaments.” He does not propo 
to give the suffrage to the working classes, and he disfranchises map 
who now havea vote. The meeting demanded registered manhood gyf. 
frage, the ballot, a more just distribution of seats, and shorter Parlig. 
ments, 

The following is the scheme suggested by Sir Eardley Wilmot. | 
deals with two great branches: 1, Redistribution of the representation; 
2, Extension of the franchise. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

Schedule A.—Fourteen English boroughs to be disfranchised, in each of 

which there were less than 1000 inhabited houses (Census 1851.) 


Arundel Evesham Liskeard Potness 
Ashburton Harwich Marlborough Wells 
Dartmouth Honiton Reigate 14 Boroughs 
Dorchester Lyme Regis Thetford 22 Seats. 











Schedule B.—Thirty-eight English boroughs, now respectively returning 
two Members, and having each of them less than 2000 inhabited houses 
(Census 1851), to lose one Member each. 


Andover Grantham Marlow Stamford 
Bodmin Guildford Newport (1. W. Tewkesbury 
Bridgnorth Hertford Peterborough Tamworth 
Bridport Huntingdon Poole Tavistock 
Bridgwater Knaresborough Ripon Weymouth 
Buckingham Leominster Richmond Wycombe 
Chichester Lewes Stafford Windsor 
Cirencester Lichfield 38 Boroughs, 38 Seats, 


14 Boroughs, 22 Seats. 
4 vacant. 


Ludlow 
Lymington 
Maldon 
Malton 


Chippenham 
Cockermouth 
Devizes ome 
Durham Total, 64 Seats. 
REDISTRIBUTION, 

Schedule C_—Two English boroughs now returning two Members each, 
and containing respectively upwards of 50,000 inhabited houses (Census 
1851), to return four Members each. 

Liverpool Manchester. 

Schedule D.—One English city and four English boroughs, now each re- 
turning two Members, and having respectively upwards of 20,000 inhabited 
houses (Census 1851), to return three Members each. 

Bristol Birmingham Leeds 
Wolverhampton. 

Schedule E.—Eleven English boroughs now returning one Member each, 
and having respectively upwards of 3000 inhabited houses (Census 1851), to 
return two Members each. 

Ashton-under-Lyne Chatham 
Bury Dudley 
Cheltenham Gateshead 

Schedule F.—Seventeen unrepresented English towns, containing re- 
spectively upwards of 2000 inhabited houses (Census 1851), to return one 
Member each. 


Sheffield 


Huddersfield 
Salford 
Tynemouth 


Wakefield 
Walsall 


Barnsley Gravesend Louth St. Helen's 
Birkenhead Keighley Mansfield Troubridge 
Burnley Leamington Ramsgate Wednesbury 


Congleton Loughborough Staley Bridge Wisbeach. 
Doncaster 
Schedule G.—One Welsh and two Scotch boroughs now returning one 
Member each, and having respectively upwards of 5000 inhabited houses 
(Census 1851), to return two Members, and a new English Metropolitan 


borough to be created and to have two Members. 


Aberdeen Kensington ) 
Dundee Hammersmith >} 
Merthyr Tydvil Chelsea. 5 


Schedule 11.—Two English counties to be further subdivided, and to have 
two additional Members each. 
Yorkshire, West Riding Lancashire, South Division. 
Five English counties, now returning three Members each, to be formed 
into divisions, and to return respectively four Members. 

Berkshire Herefordshire Oxfordshire. 

Cambridgeshire Hertfordshire 
Six divisions of English counties, now returning two Members each, te 

return respectively three Members. 

Derbyshire, 8. D. Gloucestershire, W. D. Norfolk, E. D. 

Essex, 8. D. Lincolnshire, N. D. Somerset, W. D. 
Schedule K.—Two English Universities to return one Member each. 
Two Scotch Universities to return two Members each, and one Scotch 

University to return one Member. 

London 1 Edinburgh 2 

Durham 1 Glasgow 2 


Aberdeen 1 
Total, 64 seats. 


EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE, 
Cities and Boroughs, 

Disfranchisement.—Vhe rights of freemen, potwallers, and burgage tenants, 
be abolished. 

Enfranchisement.—\. The cities and boroughs in the United Kingdom to elect 
by household suffrage, conditionally on the householder being rated, and after resi- 
dence of eighteen months, although not in the same house, and after payment of 
rates and taxes for a period of twelve mouths prior to registration. 

N.B.—The word “house” is to be defined either as an isolated dwelling, oF * 
dwelling separated by party walls from another dwelling, or a flat or apartment 12 
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n — 
a dwelling house opening upon a common staircase, and entitling the tenant or 
-cupier to the use of the outer door, — ; 
3 Forty-shilling freeholders ; but with the option of voting for the county or bo- 
ach in whic » property is situate. 
ron oe stherwies disqualified) who pay local, parochial, and govern- 
iy at (except income tax), in all to the amount of 50s. per annum, 
7 ‘All persons (not otherwise disqualified ) who pay income tax te any amount. 
5. An eiucational franchise, entitling the person so qualified to vote when not on 
the register by means of any other qualification. <e - hc 
6. The borough franchise throughout the United Kingdom to be made uniform, 
Counties. 
l. Forty-shilling freeholders, rent charges; votes for offices are to continue as at 
yee for seven years and upwards pay ing arent of 10’, and upwards 
er 3 um, 
PS. Copyholders of the clear yearly value of 2/. per annum, 
4. The tenant clause to be reduced to 25/, per annum, 
5. An educational franchise as in the boroughs. 
6. All persons (not otherwise disqualified) w ho pay local, parochial, and govern- 
ment taxes (except income tax) to the amount of 50s. per annum. 
7. All persons (not otherwise disqualified) who pay income (ax to any amount. 
N.B.—This qualification is contingent upon the abolition, renewal, or modifica- 
tion, of the income tax in 1860. : i ; 
8, Electors actually on the register of boroughs disfranchis« d to have votes for 
the county or division of the county in which the borough is situate. 
9. The county franchise throughout the Units d Kingdom to be made uniform, as 
far as the difference of tenures will allow. 


Che Cunt, 

Tue QveEN received on Thursday, by telegraphic message from Berlin, six 
minutes after the event occurred, the news that the Princess Frederick Wil- 
liam had been safely delivered of a Prince that afternoon at three o’clock. 
Her Majesty immediately communicated the pleasant intelligence to the 
Duchess of Kent. Subsequent messages reported the favourable pro- 
gress of the mother and the child. The town of Windsor showed its 
loyalty by ringing bells, displaying flags, and illuminating. 

"Yesterday, Lord Lyons, the Honourable P. Scarlett, Mr. A. Paget, and 
Mr. Christie, had audiences of her Majesty. 


Among the visitors at Windsor Castle have been the Duke and Duchess | 


of Richmond, the Earl and Countess of Donoughmore, Lord and Lady 
Colchester, and the Princess Victoria Gauromma of Coorg. 


Che Abrirapalis. 

At a meeting of the Law Amendment Society on Monday, Mr. Edward 
Webster revived and read the report of a committee appointed son 
time ago to consider the propriety of concentrating the Courts of Law 
and Equity in a central situation. The spot they selected is between 
Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn and the Strand. Sir Richard Bethell said 
that three years ago he submitted the plan to the Government of that 
day ; he had nearly satisfied the jealous and hesitating Chancellor of th 
Exchequer, and had hoped to bring in a bill, when the Palmerston Mi- 
nistry died—he would not say an untimely, but a natural death. 

** He hoped, however, that the next session will not be entirely occupied 
by other discussions, to the exclusion of this great plan of legal reform. 
He called it a great plan of legal reform, because it is a thing most earnestly 
to be desired that that dissociation of the different branches of the adminis- 
tration of justice, which has so long prevailed from accidental circumstances 
should be put an end to, and that all departments concerned in that admi- 
nistration should be brought into the most easy, constant, and habitual 
communication with each other. He was in the hope of bringing what 
might be called the legal aud equitable mind into public harmony, and lead- 
ing them to perceive in reality one great leading principle—the administra- 
tion of justice in simple and uniform modes of procedure. Le was desirous 
that all the members of the profossion should be brought into the daily 
habit of observing the administration of justice, and then becoming, as it 
were, the critics and commentators of its rules and modes of procedure, they 
might at last hope to arrive at a uniform system and set of principles in 
the administration of justice such as obtained in almost every other country 
except our own, The system of administering justice in this country has 
been divided by accident, and that which was our misfortune had become 
our characteristic. ‘They would observe what a great misfortune it had 
been for the common law to be administered in Westminster Hall, th: 
equity law in Lincoln’s Inn, and the ecclesiastical law in that old cavern 
or den which used to exist at Doctors’ Commons. They must be brought 
together in the end. There was another minor advantage of anion which 
had not been touched upon. No one who is desirous of advancing the law 
and improving the administration of justice could fail to entertain along 
with it the desire that those great institutions of the country, the Inns of 
Court, should flourish together with the improvement of the law and the 
mode of administering it. He thought, therefore, if a great palace of jus- 
tice were locally situated, immediately between the Temple and Lincoln's 
Inn, and connected by a light, elegant bridge thrown over Fleet Street, 
that the value of the buildings of these societies might be very much aug- 
mented, while justice would be located on its natural site, in immediat« 
connection with the habitations of those who would daily and habitually 
resort to the tribunals where it was administered. By such an arrange- 
ment they would recur to the ancient usage under which justice was ad- 
ministered in one place.”’ 

A great number of members took part in the discussion that ensued ; 


the West Indies. On Tuesday a formidable deputation, headed by 
three Members of Parliament, Mr. Charles Gilpin, General 'Thompson, 
and Mr. Arthur Kinnaird waited on Sir Edward Lytton and presented a 
memorial against the bill and the system of which it is a part. They 
object that the planters do not propose to import labourers entirely at 
their own expense ; that the labourers they propose to import will come 
into competition with native labour; that no effectual provisions have 
been made for the protection of the imported labourers ; that they can 


| only be obtained by fraud, transported with great loss of life; and that 


they will be slaves when they reach the colony. 

Sir Edward Lytton said he had not had the memorial five minutes 
when the deputation arrived, but he would give it his serious considera- 
tion, It is understood that the deputation are indignant at the conduet 
of the Government. 

The Australian colonists in London celebrated the seventy-first birth- 
day of the colonies by a dinner on Wednesday. The Australasian group 
were well represented, and among the guests were Sir John Pakington, 
a former, and Sir Edward Lytton, the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. ‘These two gentlemen made speeches full of hearty compli- 
ments to the colonists. Sir Edward Lytton pointed out that they had 
not only progressed as producers and consumers, but that they had pro- 
moted education, founded universities, and fostered an aristocracy not of 
intellect alone, but of civilized manners—the aristocracy of elevated cha- 


| racter. 


| 


| This he did by off ring to Sheppard, 


| Mrs. Sheppard after her 


The Bishop of London's second appeal for funds for adapting St. Paul's 
for public service is based on the report of the expenses in the vast 
amount of coke required for the thirteen ‘Gurney ” stoves in the crypt, 
&c., double glazing the windows to exclude noise and cold, lighting the 
corona of the dome with gas at 1/. per hour, an outlay of 1000/. on the 
organ, the erection of a more suitable lecture and reading desk, and the 
supply of thick curtains at the north, south and west doors, to keep out 
the draughts of wind, as well as to complete the screen there ; 4000/, out 
of his first subscription of 5200/, has been already spent. 

The Poor-law Commissioners have reminded the Directors of St, Pan- 
cras that by an order of the Poor-law Board every officer holding office 
under the Board can only be dismissed by the Board. The chaplain of 
St. Pancras, Mr. Pugh, holding oflice under the Commissioners, has been 
dismissed by the Vestry without notice. Lord Courtenay asks the Di- 
rectors what explanation they have to offer in this case ? 

A large meeting of working men was held in Exeter Hall on Wednes- 
day to promote the Nine Hours’ movement. 


The Lord Chancellor on Wednesday, delivered judgment in the case of 
Haviland versus Mortiboy. ‘The plaintiffs were the sisters of a Mr. John 
Sheppard, the defendant, is the executor of the alleged widow of John Shep- 
pard, The claim put in by the former is to a moiety of John Sheppard's 
estate. They ground the claim on the assertion that Mary Sheppard was 
not the widow of John Sheppard. Their story is this. Mary Sheppard, 
who had previously lived with a nobleman, was married twice in 1824—the 
first time as Mary Jones with James Masters on the 26th February, the 
second time as Mary Wall with John Sheppard on the 8th March. The 
Sheppards lived as man and wife for cighteen years and then legally sepa- 


rated, Jolin Sheppard died in 1845; Mary Sheppard administered to his 
will, and took his estate. She died in 1857 and left the estate to the chil- 
dren of her executor Mortiboy. After her death the certificate of her mar- 


riage with Masters turned up by accident, and this led Sheppard's sisters t 
make inquiries which brou on this action. They allege that Mrs. Shep- 
ard had committed bi ‘the Court below took the same view, and 





igainst this the plaintiiis appealed. There were many discrepancies in the 
case, but the Court vi in to have made out of the evidence submitter 
this curious story, The uUloman with whom Mary Wall was living parted 


from her when he h bout 


li was about to marry, and found a husband for he: 

a working jeweller, on condition of his 
marrying Mary Wall, the business from which he afterwards acquired 6000/, 
She, at the time passing under the name of Mrs, Masters, thought to keep het 
respectability by acquiring a legal right to that name. But the lawyer con- 
sulted as to her settlement, it is supposed, expressed doubts as to validity of 


a marriage under assumed names, Hence the second marriage of Mary 
Wall and Johu Sheppard. The Court therefore thought that Masters and 


Sheppard were the persons ; a theory supported by a singular chain of 
small and curious facts raked up from the past—such as this. man, 
Masters, described as a gentleman, and supposed to be the first husband, 
called at the house of the Sheppards just after the second marriage, in- 
quired whether the woman was married, and learning that she was dis- 


Siulal 


—) 
a 


appeared, and has never been heard of since, Had he been the real husband 
and not the former iour of Mrs. Sheppard would he have done so 
Again a Mrs, Pillet witness to the first marriage was a frequent visitor t 


Then the handwriting of ** Mas- 
It is remarkable also that a Mr 


mid marriage, 


ters” and ** Sheppard"? was very similar, 


Julius Hare had an unexplained interest in Mrs, Sheppard's marriage, and 


the report of the Committee was received and referred to the Council of | 


the Society, with a request that they would take such steps as they 
might think expedient to bring the matter under the consideration of the 
Government. 

e Mr. John Stuart Mill was unanimously elected a member of the 
Society, 


_ The Corporation of London are engaged in constructing a permanent 
pier near the south-west landing stairs of London Bridge to accommo- 
date steamboat traffic. Sir John Rennic, observing this, wrote to the 
Controller of the Bridge House estates to inform him that the works 
will scriously obstruct the navigation of the river and injure the bridge. 
This was in the middle of December. Early in January he twice re- 
peated his warning, and begged that the works might be stopped. On 
Monday a special Court of Common Council was held to cousider the 
matter. A motion to refer the letters to a committee was rejected by 
the casting vote of the Lord Mayor, ; 


The Jamaica Legislature have passed an Immigration Bill, by 
means of which they hope to obtain a supply of coolic labourcrs 
nn make up for the want of labourers in the island. The Anti- 
meet d Society, inspired by island correspondents, are strongly op- 
posed to the bill, and not to the bill alone, but to all immigration to 


that he consented to become one of her trustees, Jecision of the Court b 
low reversed ; bill dismissed without costs. 

Vice-Chancellor Kindersley removed the name of Mr. Nicol from the list 
of contributories under the winding up of the British Bank; on the ground 
that he had been induced to buy shares through the false and fraudulent 
representations of the directors and their agents, Against this judgment 


the otticial manager of the company appealed. The case was heard on Sa- 
turday before the Lord Chancellor and the Lords Justices. They held that 
the name of Mr. Nicol could not properly removed on the ground 
leged by the court below, because the representations, alleged to be fal 
| and fraudulent, came from an individual director. But they considered 
| that Mr, Nicol had made a valid transfer of his shares, and on that ground 


was entitled io have his name removed from the list of contribut 
bought by Cameron with the bank’s money, on behalf 


he 
[Nieol’s shares were 
of Mr. Empson.] 

It may be remembered that at the last summer assizes in Liverpool, Mr. 
John Scott and another obtained a verdict against Mr. Joshua Dixon, one of 
the directors of the Borough Bank, for 140/., the value of shares bought by 
the plaintiffs under false representations respecting the condition of the 


| bank issued by the directors. Subsequently a rule to show cause why a new 


til f 


had was granted, and it was argued before the ¢ 
Lord Campbell said the account of the alle, 


trial should not be 
Queen's Bench on Thursday. 
false representation was this, that the bank was represented asin a situa 
to pay a dividend, when, in fact, such dividend was only payable oy en 
eroaching upon capital. Mr. Dixon had opposed the payment of a dividend, 
but had yielded to the majority. The Court, after examining all the 
grounds alleged for the demand of a new trial, saw no reason why the ver- 
dict should be disturbed, and discharged the rule. 
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The Judges sitting in banco in the Court of Exchequer have refused a rule 
to grant a new trial or enter a verdict for the defendant in the case of 
Harrison versus Pearce, the Sheffield newspaper libel case. The Chief 
Baron was of opinion that the damages granted were below the damage in- 
flicted by the libels. Fresh libels have appeared. 


One Robinson was convicted of obtaining two dogs by false pretences, 
and was sentenced by the Recorder of Liverpool to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude. A point was reserved. Isa dog a chattel so as to come within the 
statute? Before the Court of Appeal in criminal cases, Mr. Littler, for the 
prisoner, contended that a dog was notachattel. Mr. Brett said, it was 
not a chattel at common law, and it was not so, because in the books it was 
stated that it was not thought right that a man should die for so inferior an 
animal ; but as to a horse, that was stated to be good for food, and, there- 
fore, stealing a horse was made a capital offence. The punishment for 
stealing a swan was, that it should be tied up by the beak, and the offender 
should pile up wheat until it was covered. Mr. Baron Martin said that did 
not bear much proportion to seven years’ penal servitude. Lord Campbell 
said it was clear that stealing a dog was not larceny; that being so, and 
there being a specific punishment of a milder nature for stealing a dog, it 
would not be right to say that obtaining a dog by false pretences should 
subject the offender to seven years’ penal servitude. Conviction quashed. 

The Coroner’s jury inquiring into the accident at the Polytechnic, re- 
turned on Monday a verdict of accidental death from the fall of the staircase, 
a fall occasioned by ‘‘ the cutting for the insertion of the iron trellis-work 
and brackets, and by the incautious manner of doing the work. The jury 
regret the adoption by the directors of the recommendation so to repair the 
staireases instead of reconstructing them. The Jury cannot allow this op- 
portunity to pass without expressing in the strongest manner their opinion 
that all public builaings should be subject to a periodical inspection. A 
competent person for such purpose should be appointed by the Government, 
whose duty should be to inspect all buildings used or intended for public as- 
semblage. That such inspector should forward a certificate to some office, 
and upon that certificate stating that the building was erected and finished 
in all its parts in a proper manner for the purpose for which it was intended 
a license should be granted for such building to be opened. That upon all 
alterations or repairs of importance the like inspection should take place, 
and the same certificate should be made and license granted. The jury also 
strongly object to the almost irresponsible power now vested in the hands of 
companies and individuals in the erection and maintenance of our public places 
of resort, and wish to impress upon the Government the absolute necessity 
of not allowing the ensuing session of Parliament to pass without some en- 
actment to enforce these suggestions. Such a course is deemed imperative 
to allay the fears of the public in consequence of the accidents that have so 
frequently taken place, and upon the well-founded observations contained 
in the valuable reports of the architects a by this inquest. The 
jery, express their hope that the Coroner will forward these suggestions to 

er Majesty’s Secretary of State for consideration. 

“That while the jury deplores that so sad an accident should have oc- 
curred from the causes stated in the verdict, they are not unmindful of the 
great and important services rendered to the cause of education and of 
science by the Polytechnic Institution, and they are anxious to express their 
approbation of the conduct of all parties connected with the institution at 
the time of the accident, and particularly of the courageous conduct of Mr. 
T. L. King in descending amidst the ruins of the falling stairs to the assist- 
ance of the unfortunate sufferers. The jury are further anxious of hereby 
expressing their admiration of the highmindedness and truly benevolent 
conduct of Mr. J. P. Acton.” 

Several buildings, in course of erection at Kentish Town, have recently 
fallen down without obvious cause. This will lead to an interesting inves- 
tigation. A large grain warehouse and great part of an iron foundry at the 
end of Bankside fell down on Saturday. A portion of the building had been 
standing since the days of good Queen Bess. 


Provincial 
. 

The Honourable Frederick Calthorpe has announced himself as a can- 
didate for East Worcestershire in the room of Colonel Rushout now Lord 
Northwick. Mr. Calthorpe desires to go to Parliament ‘‘as a freeman, 
unshackled by pledges, bound to no party in the State, independent in 
principle and position” ; and “‘as a Liberal, ready to promote any mea- 
sure calculated to advance the general good, by whomsoever propounded,” 

Mr. Pakington, the son of Sir John Pakington, has come forward, as a 
“Worcestershire man,” and a Conservative in favour of “ progressive 





improvement both social and political,” to contest the county with Mr, 
Calthorpe. 


A large meeting to promote Church extension in Staffordshire, Lord 
Calthorpe in the chair, has been held at Walsall. This meeting is one 
of a series assembled to promote the views of the Bishop of Lichfield 
anxious to make better provision for the spiritual welfare of the poor of 
the county. The meeting subscribed upwards of 600/. towards the ob- 
ject, Lord Calthorpe leading with 2007. 

The Church of England Young Men's Christian Association of Read- 
ing have expelled the Reverend T. V. Fosbery, vicar of St. Giles, and 
one of the chaplains of the Bishop of Oxford, from the list of their pa- | 
trons on the ground that he is a supposed adherent of the Puseyite sec- 
tion of the Church. : 


The annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce was 
held on Wednesday, Mr. Turner, M.P., in the chair. The main topic of 
his speech was connected with India and the cotton crop. He hoped the 
promise of a good supply of cotton from the United States would not re- 
lax our efforts to obtain a supply from India, he implied a censure on the 
Kast India Company for not having adopted measures recommended by 
the Chamber to facilitate the production of cotton, and hoped better 
things from the new government. Mr. Bazley said that we are now 
enjoying an amount of commercial prosperity with India never before 
known, and he traced it to the concession of more constitutional Indian 
government, 

The Bristol Chamber of Commerce met the same day, Mr. P. Miles in 
the chair. The report showed that the trade of the port of Bristol is 
greatly on the increase. One-eighth of the sugar imported into the 
country last year came through Bristol. 

The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce met on Thursday. The <ub- 
jects of its report were the inadequacy of protection to British manu‘ac- 
tures against foreign imitation, the system of Goyernment contr cts 





which the Government are anxious to remedy, and the Bankruptcy 
Law. 


Meetings have been held in Stafford and Macclesfield on the subject of 
the equalization of the poor-rates. At Stafford, where Mr. Wise, the cit 
Member, attended, the meeting were for a national rate. At Macclee 
field, where Mr. Brocklehurst, M.P., was present, an equalized county 
rate was demanded. 





A train proceeding from London to Sheffield on Sunday ran off the rails 
eight miles from its destination, and then turned over, fortunately on the 
inner and not on the outer side—for had it fallen on the outer side, the 
whole would have pitched headlong down a steep embankment. Several of 
the passengers and the guard were seriously injured. The cause of this ge. 
eldent has not yet been ascertained. 


IRELAND. 

The proposed landlord demonstration drew down more hostility as jt 
proceeded towards action—among its latest opponents were Lord Clap. 
ricarde, Lord Massareene, and Mr. Gregory. It failed altogether at last, 
and was abandoned. The projectors give the following account of the 
course they then took. 

‘* The committee for convening the mecting at the Rotunda, in this city, 
on the 27th instant, having received hundreds of letters containing expres. 
sions of approval and support from all parts of the country, a deputation 
consisting of the secretaries and two other members of the committee this 
day had an interview with his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant at the 
Castle, of a most satisfactory nature. The objects of the contemplated 
meeting having been fully obtained, the committee have determined on 
substituting an address to his Excellency instead. The address will be 
prepared without delay, and remain for signature during the ensuing week, 
at the committce rooms, No. 30, Westmoreland Street, and at such other 
places throughout Ireland as may be hereafter determined on, of which due 
notice will be given. * Lord Grorce Hi11, 

“J. W. Lennox Naper, Hon. Sees,” 

The address will express the alleged pervading feeling of insecurity to 
life and property, offer support to the Government, and point out the 
necessity of improving the social condition and habits of the humbler 
classes. 

The Liberals have made a counter-move and adopted resolutions 
counter to those first propounded by the Downshire party. 

At a meeting in Tipperary, where the O’Donoghoe was the most con- 
spicuous figure, it has been declared that the Tenant Right bill of the 
Tenant League contains the minimum of justice due to Ireland, and that 
Mr. Bright's bill is deserving of the warmest support. 


The Lord-Lieutenant held his first leveé of the season at Dublin Castle 
on Thursday. There was not a numerous attendance, but this is 
ascribed to the inclemency of the weather ; which may be called a fair- 
weather loyalty excuse. 

In consequence of considerable defects in the registry of Magistrates 
in Ireland, Lord-Chancellor Napier has announced that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to look into and revise the whole list. 





Foreign aut Colonial. : 


Prussia.—The telegraph apprized the whole country on Thursday 
evening, that at three o’clock on that afternoon the Princess Frederick 
William had given birth to a Prince in her palace at Berlin; and that 
both mother and son were ‘doing well.” 

The Prussian people showed considerabie interest in the happpy event, 
and the Regent and his consort appeared on the balcony of the palace, 
and, amid vociferous cheering, thanked the populace for their sympathy. 

SFranrt.—The Moniteur of Monday morning contained the following 
paragraphs apropos of the new family compact. 

‘The intimate relations, which have for a long time existed between the 
Emperor of the French and the King of Sardinia, and the mutual interests 
of France and Piedmont, have induced the sovereigns of the two countries 
to draw closer, by a family alliance, the ties which unite them. For more 
than a year, negotiations with this object in view have been carried on, but 
the youth of the princess delayed the fixing of the period of the marriage 
until now. Yesterday General Niel officially demanded the hand of the 
Princess Clotilda in marriage with Prince Napoleon. The King gave his 
consent, and the ceremony will shortly take place at Turin. 

The rumours of war have not ceased, and the fluctuations on the 
Bourse have corresponded with their publication, contradiction, and r- 
vival. Thus— 

Monday afternoon—“ A rise has taken place in all funds, Continual 
agitation and fluctuation in prices. Different interpretations are put on the 
Moniteur article of today respecting the alleged treaty with Piedmont. 
Rentes, 68f. 60c.”’ 

Tuesday afternoon—“ A rumour is current that reinforcements will be 
sent to Rome. Tendency heavy. Rentes, 68.45,” 

Thursday Afternoon.—Rentes subsequently rose to 69 franes 10 cen!®. 
Bourse is rather firm and animated. A reaction has again taken place, ane 
Rentes close very flat at 68 francs 85 cents for money, and 68 francs 80 cents 
for account.” 

The article alluded to in the first paragraph is the following. 

“The Union has not serupled to republish the following Lines of the 
Tad pe ndance De l7e . 

‘**Tt is affirmed that King Victor Emmanuel only consented to the mar 
riage of the Princess Clotilda with Prince Napoleon on the condition thi! 
an offensive and defensive treaty should be signed between France and Sar- 
dinia. It is added that this treaty was signed the day before yesterday. . 

‘* We regret to have to point out and contradict such an assertion in 
columns of a French newpaper, not less because the statement is « omplete:y 
false than because it is insulting to the dignity of the two Sovereigns. 

“The Emperor must desire that his family alliances should accord wit 
the traditional policy of France; but he will never make the great interes's 
of the country depend upon a family alliance.”’ 

The Constitutionnel has been denouncing “those wicked men’ 
spread false rumours, The Jowrnal des Débats has come out as the a 
vocate of an European Congress in an article that has attracted very 
general attention. It is from the pen of M. de Sacy. The Paris cor 
spondent of the Morning Post says, that ‘there seems to be a prop oa 
tion, or rather a suggestion, emanating from one of the great Cabinets ° 
Europe, to hold a Congress to take into consideration the political condi- 
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pain TE ° oan ° ros 
tion of Italy. But there is a difficulty about who is to assume the ini- 
tative.” ' hie 

Orders have been issued to put in a state of commission, eight screw 
liners, ten steam-frigates, one steam-corvette, three steam-transports, and 
one floating-battery, now at Brest. This order is explained to mean that 
these ships should be rapidly completed up to the point when, with the 
shortest delay, they can be put i commission and sent to sea. Five 
screw liners are already in that state. Three screw liners have been 
ordered from Cherbourg into the Mediterranean. 

It is unquestionable that the French naval service is very active just 
now in the Mediterranean ports and at Brest. f 

The Agricultural Societies of Rochefort and Tournay have memorial- 
jzed the Government for free trade in corn. 

Prince Napoleon, as the Minister of Algeria and the colonics, has di- 
rected the Governor of Réunion to “ adopt the most stringent measures to 
forbid any engagement of labourers either on the Eastern Coast of Africa, 
or Madagascar, or the Comores, as well as the importation into Réunion 
of immigrants from those places, or from St. Marie, Mayotte, and Nossi 
Bé.” This is giving up the scheme of “compulsory free ” emigration. 

Staly.—The marriage projeet advances apace. On Sunday last, in 
the cathedral of Turin, after mass, General Nicl, in the name of the 
Emperor of the French, demanded from the King the hand of the Prin- 
cess Clotilda in marriage with Prince Napoleon. That evening there 
was a gala representation at the court theatre. The next night Count 
Cavour gave an evening party. Prince Napoleon was the lion on both 
these occasions. 
from these festivities, and that the Prussian Minister was absent. 
marriage was to take place at Turin tomorrow. 

Prince Napoleon has reviewed 1000 veterans of the Grand Army, all 
decorated with the medal of St. Helena. Ile said— 

“IT thank you for the eagerness which you have shown in assembling 
here to meet me. I am deeply affected by it. i 


The 


It is remarked that the “high aristocracy” held aloof | 





Noble and glorious remains | 


of our army! you are an additional bond between France and Piedmont, | 


I shall 


which, as well as our dynasties, are and will be allied in future. 
i Vive 


inform the Emperor of your ardour, and I thank you in his name. 
!'Empereur ! Vive le Roi Victor Emmanuel!” 

The address of the Piedmontese Senate in answer to the speech from 
the throne, is very calm, and breathes an anti-war spirit of a very marked 
character. The concentration of troops towards Austrian Italy has 
goneon. They are drawn from the French frontiers. 

It is pretty confidently stated that Lord Malmesbury has written a 
note to Sardinia intended to divert her from the dangerous path she 
seems willing to follow; and also a note to Austria containing a warm 
exhortation to the Imperial government to remedy the scrious grievances 
of Italy, thus destroying the causes and pretexts of the threatened war. 

It has also been officially »ommunicated to the Court of Turin that the 


Prince of Wales will go there ‘in the spring, on his return from his | 


Italian tour, to visit the King of Sardinia. The announcement has been 
responded to in the most courteous and friendly terms. 


The health of the King of Naples is much improved. It is stated that 


the Count of Trapani will be married to another sister of the Austrian | 


Empress, the Princess Matilda of Bavaria. 

There is a talk at Naples of forming a camp on the Roman frontier. 
The political prisoners, Poerio and the rest, have been put on board the 
Stromboli—a war-ship converted into a prison. They are to be taken 
to Cadiz, and shipped thence in merchant-yessels for New York. 

Gustria.—a telegraphic despatch from Vienna, on Monday, reports 
with an “ it is said” that ‘“ the Emperor, in an address to the deputa- 
tion of the National Bank, expressed himself in terms calculated to tran- 
quillize the public mind on the present position of political affairs.”’ 

Gnited States.—The America arrived at Liverpool on Monday, 
with advices from New York to the 11th January. 

Intensely cold weather had set in throughout the noythern and middle 
States. The 10th of January was considered the coldest day for cleven 

years. A curious circumstance was observed that morning at New York. 

he mercury stood at 8° below zero at sunrise, and after sunrise fell to 
10° below! So intense was the cold that even old stage-drivers and rail- 
way -conductors—men who had encountered the severest weather in past 
years—were obliged to abandon their posts for fear of being frozen. One 
driver was taken off his box helpless, another dead. Many persons had 
their ears, fingers, and toes frost-bitten, and one woman was frozen to 
death. The sudden cold caused the water in the rivers to secthe, as if 
boiling, and a fog hung in a cloud to the height of a hundred feet over 
the streams all day. At six o'clock in the morning, the thermometer 
(Fahrenheit) at New York was at 8° below zero, at eight it was at 10 
below, and at twelve o’clock noon it stood at 3° below zero. As an evi- 
dence of the intense cold further north, it may be stated that the mercury 
was 36° below zero at Ogdensburg, on the St. Lawrence, at sunrise on 
the 10th instant, and 38° below zero at Rouse’s Point, Lake Camplain, 
at the same hour. It was at 3° below zero at nine o’clock the same 
morning in Philadelphia. 

A bill for the organization of two new territories, Arizona and Daco- 
tah, had been agreed to hy the committee on territories in the house. 
The bill for Colona, a territory to take in the Rocky Mountain country 
adjacent to Pike’s Peak, and to be called in honour of Columbus, was 
rejected. A bill for the organization of Nevada was also pending. Da- 
cotah lies north of Minnesota. 
is in it. Its nvrthern boundary is the line of British North America. 
Arizona is the country lately added to the United States from Mexico 
by the “ Gadsden purchase.” 


concluding with a call upon their sister Churches to coéperate with them 
in this laudable purpose. 

The schooner Susan had been wrecked off the coast of Honduras. Her 
crew and passengers had been carried back to Mobile in her Majesty’s 
sloop of war Basilisk. “ 

It was proposed at Mobile to publicly entertain the officers of H.M. 
sloop Basilisk for bringing the shipwrecked filibusters of the Susan back 
safely to that port; but the doubtful honour would scarcely be accepted. 
The Mobile papers publish a list of the Basilisk’s officers, prefaced by 
some questionable compliments for their “ admirable hospitality to the 
wrecked emigrants of the Susan.” 

Mr. Morris, of Penna, had given notice that he would bring forward 
an International Copyright Bill, and press its passage this session of 
Congress, 

After years of detiance of the Government, Brigham Young, the leader 
of the Mormons, on the 5th of December last, civily attended the Utah 
District Court as a witness, in ready compliance with a subpcena served 
upon him by the Marshal. This is an unexpected proof of his submis- 
sion to the United States. 

Sudia.—A mail from Caleutta has arrived this week. The intelli- 
gence it brought had already been anticipated by the Bombay mail of 
last week, It is, however, stated that Lord Canning would return from 
Allahabad to Calcutta by the 14th January. 

Caper of Good BRapr.—aAdvices from Cape Town to the 22d De- 
cember, inform us that, under the mediation ef Governor Grey, the 
Free State and the Basutas have made an equitable treaty. The foreign 
trade of the colony was in a flourishing state. 

‘* The total imports for the year ending the 30th of September are valued 
at 2,524,242/.; exports, 1,814,474/.; showing an increase of nearly 200,000/, 
on each over 1857. The Customs’ duties received amount to 254,000/,—an 
increase of more than 20,000/,”" 


PMisrellaurans. 

The morning journals were, on Thursday, “ requested to state that Mr. 
Gladstone has accepted the Lord High Commissionership of the Ionian 
Islands, though his tenure of that office will be of extremely short du- 
ration. H{[e was to open the session of the lonian Parliament on the 25th 
instant. About the beginning of the second weck in February he will be 
recalled, and his successor appointed; so that, although his temporary 
acceptance of office vacates Mr, Gladstone's seat for the University of Ox- 
ford, he will be recligible by the time a fresh election can take place, 
while the primary measures connected with the better administration of 
the islands will be introduced with greater advantage than by any suc- 
cessor to his office.” 


An address in reply to the Queen's Speech will be moved in the 
Ilouse of Lords by the Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham, and will be 
seconded by Lord Delamere. 

Sir Matthew Sausse, late Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay, has been promoted to the Chief Justiceship of that Court. The va- 
cant Puisne Judgeship has been conferred on Mr, Arnould, of the Middle 
Temple, and the Llome Circuit. Mr. Arnould is the author of a well 
known work, “* The Law of Marine Insurance.” 

The Council of India have appointed Mr. James Ranald Martin, 
F.R.S., to be Examining Physician to the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. 

Through the usual fashionable channels we are informed that “ Vis- 
count Palmerston will give a grand Parliamentary dinner on Wednesday, 
the 2d of the ensuing month, at Cambridge House, to which upwards of 
forty of his lurdship’s political friends, members of the House of Com- 
mons, are invited,” 


The Great Eastern is at last seriously taken in hand. She will shortly 
be fitted up for service. What service, therefore, now becomes the 
question ? 


Prince Alfred has been visiting the coast of Africa. At Tunis he was re- 
eeived by the Bey * with an affection quite paternal” and that great po- 
tentate gave him ‘ the badge of the reigning family of Tunis—-a diamond 
only worn by princes of the blood’?! The Prince Midshipman visited Utica 
and Carthage ; and returned to Malta. During his stay in Africa he had a 
taste of rough weather—a tempest preventing him from going to a great 
boar hunt. 

A telegraphic despatch from Athens states that the King of Greece has 
conferred the Grand Cross of the Order of the Holy Saviour on Queen Vie- 
toria. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons will give his first full-dress Par- 
liamentary dinner on Saturday, the 12th of February, to which the Minis- 
terial Members of the Lower House, as customary, are invited. The 
banquet will be given at the right hou. gentleman's oflicial residence, at the 


| Palace at Westminster. 


Lord Selkirk’s settlement of Pembina | 


A reorganization of the postal system had been determined upon, It | 


18 at present almost worthless—probably the most disgraceful in any 
civilized country. ’ ; 
_ The recent importation of Africans meets with general condemnation 
in South Carolina. The Winsborough Register calls for the prompt 
punishment of Corrie and his fellow pirates. That journal says that the 
citizens ‘must denounce any attempt to profit by subjecting these Afri- 
cans, to servitude,” and should deliver them up to be disposed of as the 
President has prescribed, At a meeting of the Rock Creck Baptist 
Church held on the Ist January, among other resolutions, passed unani- 
mously, was the following: “ that to bring untrained negroes from 
Africa, and land them upon any portion of the soil of South Carolina, for 
the purpose of making slaves of them, meets our unqualified disapproba- 


| 
| 
| 


Politicians are now winging their way from the Continent and from the 
provinces to the metropolis in order to be at their posts next Thursday. 

A letter from Corfu states that Mr. Arthur Gordon, who accompanied Mr, 
has just sent in his resignation, on 


Gladstone in the capacity of secretary, 
ourse he 


the ground of a difference of opinion with Mr, Gladstone as to the 
has pursued, 

The Lord Chancellor has conferred upon Sir Walter Riddell the impor- 
tant and lucrative office of Judge of the County Courts of North Stafford- 
shire. 

Mr, Adams Member for Boston, has been appointed Recorder of Derby, in 
the room of the late Mr. Balguy. 

The Cape papers state that Mr, Justice Bell is, on account of ill health, 
about to visit England on leave of absence for six months. 

The solicitors of England and Wales have presented a handsome silver 
testimonial to Mr. E. W. Cox, editor of the Law Times, “in recognition of 
his unwearied and successful endeavours to promote the mental, moral, and 
social advancement of their branch of the legal profession.” 

Sir James Weir Hogg has reserved two Indian cadetships for the scholars 
of the Wellington College, and announced his intention of reserving one an- 


tion, and we will oppose it with all the legal means within our power,” | 2¥ally. 
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The journals announce the retirement from the public service of Mr. 
Charles H. Chicheley Plowden. Mr. Plowden has served in the Board of 
Control for upwards of forty years, having been appointed by the late Mr. 
Canning in ibis After holding several prominent positions there, he was 
transferred to the secretaryship of the Marine and Transport Department at 
the India Office. Mr. Mason, who was formerly superintendent of the Ma- 
rine Department to the East India Company, sueceeds Mr, Plowden. 

Mr. Boyle, one of the gallant defenders of Arrah, has received a Govern- 
ment grant of lands to the value of 1000/. per annum, free of charge, with a 
reversion to the value of 500/. per annum to his heirs, accompanied with a 
recognition of his ‘* very valuable services” rendered in his fortified house 
at Arrah, in July 1857. 


Sir John Young was to quit Corfu with his family today. 

Prinee Louis-Lucien Bonaparte has been named member of the St. Peters- 
burg Academy of Sciences, The academy has also conferred this distinetion 
en Baron de Brunnow, Russian Minister in London, and on other eminent 
personages. 

The Diritto of Turin states that the Marquise Letitia Pepoli Murat, mo- 
ther of the ex-King Joachim of Naples, has just had a stroke ef apoplexy at 
Bologue. 

The Baron de Wolbeck tells of his own knowledge a curious story about 
the hearts of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. Taken from St. Denis by Rew- 
bell, they were given to an artist who was to use them in manufacturing 
colours, The artist began to do so, but, relenting, he gave them to a royal- 
ist who presented them to Louis XVIII. At his decease, and by his direction, 
they were buried when he was buried in St. Denis. 

The chief editor of the Univers, M. Veuillot, has gone to Rome, to offer, 
as it is said, his explication about the conduct of the paper in the Mortara 
affair. The party in power in Rome agrees in the late Prince Talleyrand’s 
famous saying of ‘‘ Surtout, pas de zéle!’’ and therefore condemns him for 
his violent attacks on Jews and Philistines—M, Fould, Hebrew banker, and 
ministre de la maison de I’Empereur included. Soat least says the Brussels 
Indépendance. 


The mortality of London is still in eXcess, There di d l st weck 1380 
persons, or 58 more than the average of the last ten years. Among those 
who died were five persons, aged respectively, 90, 91, 98, 96, and 100 years, 

A Mr. Lees Wilson, a native of New York, is travelling through France 
at present with an exhibition of a most extraordinary kind. He has col 
lected, throughout the four quarters of the globe, all the instruments of 
torture and death, which it was possible for him to purchase; and has 
thereby formed a museum, unique in its kind, illustrative of the history of 
criminal punishments. Among the objects is « complete guilletine, said to 
be the identical one which was built by the learned doctor who gave his 
name to the instrument, and which was erected—and hed hard work—in 
1793, on the Place Maupert, in Paris. ‘The chambers of the Inquisition, 
and the seeret prisons of the Vehmgericht, are likewise represented by a 
large number of hideous contrivances. ‘The Courrier ¢ , from which 
paper we get these particulars, says that Mr. L, Wilson arrived in that town 
a few days ago, with his exhibition packed up in two waggons of most 
gigantic dimensions. 

For the last three days there has been, according to the ¢ 
a perfectly spring-like temperature in l’rance, the Champs 


‘vier de Paris, 





tiveées and the 


| more singing 
| the authoress 


Bois de Boulogne are every day crowded with elegant ladies and gentlemen, 


many of them in light attire; and the tlower-markets of Paris, which have 
lately increased in number, are filled already with white lilies, roses, and 


ether small shrubs in full bloom, ‘ It looks like Palm-Sunday,”’ says the 
Courrier. 


The Bishop of London has issued a commission to inquire into various 
allegations affecting the character of the Reverend Henry Hampton, minis- 
ter of St. George’s Temporary Church, Holloway. 

An insolvent, discharged by the Insolvent Court, was committed by the 
Brompton County Court for a debt not inserted in his schedule. I 
plication to Mr, Justice Wightman, that Judge said the man was entitled to 
be discharged. This was effected by applying, at the instance of the Judge, 
to the Brompton County Court. This is the tiret decision of the kind. 

The liberation of Mr. Strahan and Sir John Dean Paul is demanded on 
the ground that since they were sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude, 









i 
miration of Scotland’s poet and affection for his memory. The number 
of dinners caten on Tuesday the 25th January 1859, from Southampton 
to the Highlands, it would be tedious to mention; but the charao. 
teristics of the more prominent or remarkable may be presented to our 
readers. 

In Scotland the principal feats were, as was fitting, in Edinburgh ang 
Glasgow. At the former city, high holiday was kept, and Lord Ardmij. 
lan presided over the chief banquet. Here were gathered the Lord Py. 
vost, the Judges, the Professors, Mr. Adam Black, one of the City Mem. 
bers; while Mr. Robert Chambers acted as Vice-chairman. The remark. 
able incident here was the reading of a letter on the genius of Burns and 
on the excellent qualitics of the Scotch “ language "—it is a reg] 
language—from the pen of Lord Brougham. The Glasgow “ demon. 
stration’ was on a grand scale. There was not only one main banquet 
in the City Hall, but a host of smaller assemblies in all parts of the city. 
Here, at the chief place, were Colonel Burns, Sir David Brewster, 
Samuel Lover, Principal Barclay, Judge Halliburton, and Mr. Monckton 
Milnes. The chairman was Sir Archibald Alison. There was also g 
dinner at Ayr, and one at Alloway—the birth-place of Burns. Here the 
Reverend P. Waddell presided; Mr. Story, ‘‘ the Northumberland Poet,” 
acted as Vice-chairman, and recited his own verses in honour of Burns, 

In scores of towns and villages the same high festival was celebrated, 
Relics of Burns were displayed with affectionate reverence ; and many 
poems were recited by local poets inspired by the occasion. All classes 
mingled at the feasts; Burns, it was felt, was common to all. The 
speeches delivered are more remarkable for fervour and sound feeling 
than for originality. There were some ambitious attempts at eloquence, 
but on the whole good taste prevailed. 

In the English provinces the name of Burns called every Scotchman to 
his post. At Liverpool they met in St. George’s Hall, and other places, 
Amongst the various relics of the poet exhibited were a chair, candle. 
stick, and other articles belonging to Burns, and a fac-simile of his letter 
in which he prophesies his future fame. At Manchester there were 
among the convivial host, Mr. Mackie, the mayor, Mr. Malcolm Ross, 
Mr. Thomas Bazley, M.P., Professor Scott, and the Reverend William 
Gaskell—Pvofessor Scott proposing the memory of Burns. At Neweastle 
there was a people's festival, as well as a meeting of a more select kind 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Fife. The Seotchmen at South- 
ampton, Bristol, Oxford, and other places did not forget their country. 

The London celebrations, with the exception of the dinner of the 


| Caledonian Society, and a gathering in the city, were of the money- 


making order. The chief of these was a féte at the Crystal Palace, 
where there was a collection of Burns’ relics. Here there was a concert, 
the singing of Scotch songs, and dancing. The principal business, how- 
ever, was the reading of the prize poem. Mr. Grove first appeared and 
exhibited a sealed packet. ‘Then came Mr. Phelps, the tragedian, who 
broke the packet open, read the poem it contained, and announced the 
name of the authoress—“ Isa Craig.” After this the company heard 
and sang itself, and then departed. Miss Isabella Craig, 
of the poem printed below, is a native of Edinburgh. She 
has resided in London about two years. An orphan, she has sought an 
independent livelihood in intellectual culture, and has contributed to 
several periodicals. She has lately been engaged in the organization of 
the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science as a literary 
assistant; and it is said that ‘the published transactions of the associa- 


| tion owe much to her talent and good judgment.” 


| 


On an ap- | 


the punishment for the offence they committed has been fixed by Parliament | 


at three years’ imprisonment. 
years. 


They have already 


been imprisoned thre 
NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
“Heart of Oak,” in a brief letter prominently placed in the Times, 





draws attention to the state of our national defences, puts his finger on | 


their weak place, and suggests aremedy similar to that which we sug- 
gested last week. He says— 

“It is said that the Ministry are going to put our Channel Fleet into a 
thoroughly efficient condition, and this is unquestionably a most wise deter- 


mination. But, this being done, we must not imagine ourselves secure, 
or anything like it. This is the point on which the public require more en- 
lightenment. 


** Tt must be evident on the slightest consideration that, the French navy 


being nearly, if not quite, equal to ours, and they having scarcely 


any dis- | 


tant possessions to protect, it only requires a little judicious maneuvring | 


on their part to insure their having at least a temporary superiority at sea at 
any time they may determine on. They might also form an alliance which 
would insure such superiority for some time. Taking these things into con- 
sideration, and also the chances of war, is it proper for us to trust the whole 
safety of this country to our ships? Should we not provide some efticient 
resource in case this, our first line of defence, were broken through? And 
what better provision can we make than by rendering the whole of our Mi- 
litia force so effective as to be ready for service at a moment's notice, and 
by the encouragement of Volunteers and Rifle Clubs to create in all parts of 
the country such a body of Englishmen skilful in the use of their weapons 
as would render an invasion a vastly more formidable affair than it would be 
at present, and would produce such well-grounded contidence in the country 
as would free us from these periodical panics, which are so unbecoming in 
the greatest nation in Europe?” 

Apropos of the topic on National Defence in our last issue, our atten- 
tion has been recalled to a valuable pamphlet on the subject published by 
Parker and Co., Military Library, on ‘ Volunteers and Rifles.” It is in 
the shape of a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Gordon to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, At a future period we may refer to it further. 


THE BURNS’ FESTIVAL, 

The centenary celebration in honour of the memory of Robert Burns 
has been a national event. Far and wide both Scotchmen and English- 
men have dined, and speechified, and sung songs to demonstrate their ad- 





** We hail this morn, 
A century’s noblest birth ; 
A Poet peasant-born, 
Who more of Fame’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings, 
Than all her Kings! 
As lamps high set 
Upon some earthly eminence,— 
And to the gazer brighter thence 
Than the sphere-lights they flout,— 
Dwindle in distance and die out, 
While no star waneth yet; 
So through the pas’t far-reaching night, 
Only the star-souls keep their light. 
A gentle boy,— 
With moods of sadness and of mirth, 
Quick tears and sudden joy,— 
Grew up beside the peasant’s hearth. 
His father’s toil he shares ; 
But half his mother’s cares, 
From his dark searching eyes, 
Too swift to sympathise, 
Hid in her heart she bears. 
At early morn, 
His father calls him to the field ; 
Through the stiff soils that clogs lis feet, 
Chill rain and harvest heat, 
He plods all day ; returns at eve outworn, 
To the rude fare a peasant’s lot doth yield ;— 
To what else was he born ? 
The God made King 
Of every living thing 
(For his great heart in love could hold them all) ; 
The dumb eyes meeting his by hearth and stall,— 
Gifted to understand !— 
Knew it and sought his hand ; 
And the most timorous creature had not fled, 
Could she his heart have read, 
Which fain all feeble things had bless’d and shelter’d. 
To Nature’s feast— 
Who knew her noblest guest 
And entertained him best— 
Kingly he came. Her chambers of the East 
She drap’d with crimson and with gold, 
And pour’d her pure joy-wines 
For him the poet soui’d. 
For him her anthem roll’d, 
From the storm-wind among the winter pines, 
Down to the slenderest note 
Of a love warble, from the linnet’s throat. 
But when begins 
The array for battle, and the trumpet blows, 
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A King must leave the feast, and lead the fight. 
And with its mortal foes,— __ 
Grim gathering hosts of sorrow and of sins,— 
Each human soul must close. 
And Fame her trumpet blew 
Before him ; wrapp’d him in her purple state ; 
And made him mark for all the shafts of fate, 
That henceforth round him flew. 
Though he may yield 
Hard-press’d, and wounded fall 
Forsaken on the field; 
His regal vestments soil'd ; ; a. 
His crown of half its jewels spoil’d ; 
He is a King for all. 
Had he but stood aloof! 
Had he array’d himself in armour proof 
Against temptation’s darts! ; 
So the good ;—so those the world calls wise, 
With vain presumptuous hearts, 
Triumphant moralise. 
Of martyr-woe 
A sacred shadow on his memory rests ; 
Tears have not ceased to flow ; 
Indignant grief yet stirs impetuous breasts, 
To think,—above that noble soul brought low, 
That wise and soaring spirit fool’ d, enslav’d,— 
Thus, thus he had been saved! 
It might not be! 
That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent ; 
Its silver chords, which any hand could wound, 
By no hand could be tun’d, 
Save by the maker of the instrument, 
Its every string who knew, 
And from profaning touch his heavenly gift withdrew, 
Regretful love 
His country fain would prove, 
By grateful honours lavish’d on his grave ; 
“Would fain redeem her blame 
That he so little at her hands ean claim, 
Who unrewarded geve 
To her his life-bought gift of song and fame. 
The land he trod 
Hath now become a place of pilgrimage ; 
Where dearer are the daisies of the sod 
That could his song engage. 
The hoary hawthorn, wreath’d 
Above the bank on which his limbs he flung 
While some sweet plaint he breath’d ; 
The streams he wander’d near ; 
The maidens whom he lov’d; the songs he sung ;— 
All, all are dear. 
The arch blue eyes,— 
Arch but for love’s disguise,— 
Of Scotland's daughters, soften at his strain ; 
Her hardy sons, sent forth across the main 
To drive the ploughshare through earth's virgin soils 
Lighten with it their toils; 
And sister lands have learn’d to love the tongue 
in which such songs are sung 
For doth net Song, 
To the whole world belong! 
Is it not given wherever tears can fall, 
Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 
A heritage to all?” 


. BIRTHS, 
On the 16th of January, at 16, Lower Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, the Wife of the 
O'Donoghue of the Glens, M.P., of a son and heir. 
On the 20th, at the Master’s Lodge, Dulwich College, 
fred J. Carver, Master of the College, of 
On the 2st, the Hon. Mrs. 
On the 22d, at 12, ¢ 
daughter. 
On the 21th, at 22, Eaton Place, the Lady Isabella Whitbread, of a daughter. 
On the 24th, at 23, Wilton Place, Belgrave Square, the Lady Mary Reade, of a 
daughter. 


the Wife of the Rev. Al- 
a son. 
VYarde-Buller, of a son. 


raven Hill, Bayswater, the Wife of John Dillon, Esq., of a 





MARRIAGES, 
On the 4th of December, at Bangalore, Capt. E. H, Couchman, Madras Artillery, 
to Federata Harriet, second daughter of Major-Gen, Whitlock, commanding Sau- 
gor Division, 





| throughout the 


PO ST SCRI PT. SaTURDAY,. 


The health of the Princess Frederick William continues good. The 
latest published telegraphic message from Sir James Clark at Berlin to 
the Queen is dated yesterday forenoon; and is as follows— 

“The Princess and infant Prince have slept quietly, and are quite well 
this morning.” 





The Rochdale meeting in honour of Mr. Bright took place last night. 
There were 800 persons present—it was all the room would hold. The 
Mayor occupied the chair. Mr, Cobden sent a letter of excuse: he has 
adopted a rigid rule of abstaining from all political meetings for a time. 
Resolutions of warm welcome were passed, and then Mr. Bright spoke. 
Having feelingly expressed his pleasure at the kindness done him by his 
fellow townsmen, Mr. Bright declared that he had not altered any of his 
views since he spoke at Birmingham. He unfolded at greater length his 
views on the rating franchise—a subject on which he has had thousands 
of letters during the last three months—from which it would appear that 
he will leave to all who are not rated the liberty of getting rated if they 
like, as a condition precedent to the suffrage. The main section of his 
speech was a hostile criticism of the schedules published last Saturday in 
the Zimes, joined with a further enforcement of his own. 

His peroration was remarkable for its eloquence and its passion. 

** Now, they tell you the people don’t care about reform. You don’t find 
100,000 men assemble on Newhall Hill, in Birmingham,—you don’t find 
men assemble in vast multitudes in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and threaten 
that if the Bill be not granted in the course of a week’s time they will be 
on their march to London. Of course not, and I hope nothing of the kind 
will come, for I hope nothing of the kind will be necessary ; but the fact 
that they taunt us with the absence of this is a proof that they are, however 
unconscious of it, influenced by the notion, and, in fact, by the knowledge, 
that no great thing is ever wrested from the Government of this country 
by the people, except it be at the point of violent action. We are like 
subjects contending with a conqueror; like the Irish Catholics contending 
with the invading and subjugating Protestant; like the Lombard, if it be 
so, contending with the Austrian. What we want is, not that you should 
transfer great political power from the great landowners to great merchants 
or great manufacturers, or to the owners of great factories; but that, « jually 
through all parts of the kingdom, all interests, all opinions, all wishes, 
should affect the Legislature—that members who sit in Parliament should 
feel that they are not the members of any section, but of the great body of 
the people ; and you would find that as opinion grew and consolidated itself 
nation, it would act gently, steadily, omnipotently on the 
mmons, Instead of our having to contend with our rulers as if 


House of ( 


| they were a foreign conqueror for every change, we wish we should find one 


soul animating the Parliament and th 
ment would be stronger and honoured, and the people would be 
happier and more contented. Now, 1 ask you, isit to be deemed a heresy to 
hold these opinions and to preach this doctrine. Is it not rather to follow the 
labours of our fathers and to complete their work ? Am I to be charged with 
setting class aguinst class when I wish to break down the wall of partition 
by which classes are created, and to make all Englishmen brethren before 
the law and in the eye of the Constitution of their country? What have 
been the objects of my political life—twenty years of political life? You, 
my townsmen, know it perfectly well. LI call you as witnesses on my be- 
half. (Protracted cheering and wa dkevchicfs.) have laboured 
with an earnest with Villiers, and Cobden, and Gib- 


people, the Crown and the Govern- 


mel 


ng of ha 
ind successful band 
son, and George Wilson, and many others whom I cannot mention, but who 
live, and who ever will live, in my remembrance. I laboured with them to 
give the people their daily bread, and now twenty millions’ worth of food 
finds its way every year to your shores, which but fourteen years ago you 
were not allowed to speak of without being charged with treason to your 
master class. I laboured with carnest men to strike the stamp from news- 
papers, and to establish a free press, and 1 am told that since the abolition 
of that stamp 300 cheap newspapers have sprung into life, conveying in- 
formation on every topic every day to almost every house in the kingdom, I 
have striven, but I grieve to say without success, that the precious carnings 
of the people and their still more precious blood might not be squandered by 
guilty statesmen in guilty wars, and now—consistently, as I believe, with 


| all the past—I ask for my countrymen that which is the promise of 
their Constitution—that they shall have a fair and full representa- 
tion in the House of Commons. It is a just demand. I ask you— 
I ask all my countrymen, to speak for it with no faltering, with 


On the 18th January, at St. Mary’s, Reading, by the uncle of the bride, the Rev. | 


8. W. Yates, M.A., Vicar of the Parish, Markland Barnard, Esq., of her Majesty's 
Body Guard of Gentlemen-at-Arms, only son of the Rey. Markland Barnard, M.A., 
Vicar of Ridge, and of Colne vy, Herts, to Frances Maria Wilhelmina, youngest 
daughter of the late William Wingfield Yates, Esq., formerly of Parkfield, Stafford 
shire. F 

On the 19th, at the Friend’s Mecting House, Birmingham, Henry Pease, Esq., 
M.P., of Darlington, to Miss MaryeLloyd, daughter of Samuel Lloyd, Esq., of 
Wednesbury. . . ; 

On the 20th, at the parish church, Leamington Priors, by the Rev. John Storer 
M.A., of Combe Court, Surrey, assisted by the Rev, ¢ corge Whitmore, M.A., 
Rector of Stockton, Salop, the Rev, William Knox Marshali, B.D., Prebendary of 
Hereford, and incumbent of St. M uwy's, Bridgnorth, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. Jon Storer, M.A., Rector of Hawksworth, Notts. - 

On the 20th, at the parish church, Hove, by the Rev. J. Murry Dixon, M.A., 

ctor of Trinity, Bath, assisted by the Rev. W. Kelly, M.A., Vicar, the Rev. 
Charles W. Pritchard, M.A., to Caroline Isabe lla, only daughter of the late Capt. 
Robert Rollo Gillespie, of H.M.’s 15th Hussars. 

On the 20th, at Clonlara Church, by the Right Hon. Lord Riversdale, Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe, assisted by the Rev. James Hastings Allen, Rector of the parish, 

xander Crum Ewing, Esq., eldest son of Humphrey Ewing Crum Ewing, 
of Strathleven, Dumbartonshire, M.P., io Jane, only 
Hayes O'Grady, of Erinagh House, county Clare. . 

On the 26th, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, by the Rev. William Hutchinson 
King, of Barra House, Largs, N.B., Capt. W. Ross King, Seventy-fourth High- 
landers, to Lucan, youngest daughter of the late W. Cumming-Skene-Gordon, Esq., 
of Pitlurg and Parkhill, Aberdeenshire. 

DEATHS, 

— the 20th of January, at Northwick Park, the Lord Northwick, aged eighty- 


a the 20th, at her residence, Highbeech, Essex, after a sudden attack of in- 
uenza, Mary Dowager Lady Cockburn, widow of the late Admiral of the F leet, the 
t Hon. Sir George Cockburn, of Langton, Bart. G.C.B. 
Re nm the 2lst, at St. Thomas's Hospital, from the effects of a severe accident, the 
v. John Watson, Principal of Hackney College, aged fifty-five. 
= the 2ist, at Pickhurst, Kent, Henry Hallam, Esq., in his 83d year. 
Clan, the 2lst, in Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, Janet, widow of the late Sir 
dius 8. Hunter, Bart., of Mortimer Hill, Reading. 








daughter of Vice-Admiral 





no uncertain voice. Speak and you will be listened to. Ask in tones that 
cannot be misunderstood, and that which you ask will certainly be granted. 
If you come of a great ancestry, as your historians say you do, do not dis- 
grace it now; and if you are, as you boast yourselves, the heirs of freedom, 
rise, I heseech you, and take possession of your heritage.”’ 

This appeal was interrupted and closed by a great deal of checring. 
Resolutions were adopted pledging the meeting to support Mr. Bright. 


The City of Manchester arrived yesterday at Liverpool with advices 
from New York to the 15th January. In answer to Mr, Seward’s reso- 
lution in the Senate calling for any official correspondence in possession 
of the Executive relative to the case of the supposed slaver Wanderer, 
President Buchanan states that the Government had official information, 
establishing the fact that a cargo of ever 300 negroes were landed on the 
coast of Georgia from that vessel. The President also states that pro- 
ceedings are in progress for the detection and punishment of the violators 
of the law against the African Slave-trade. 

The United Congregations of Israclites in New York appealed to Pre- 
sident Buchanan to interfere on behalf of the boy Mortara. Mr. Bu- 
chanan replies by a declaration of policy — 

“‘T have long been convinced that it is neither the right nor the duty of 
this Government to exercise a moral censorship over the conduct of other 
independent Governments, and to rebuke them for acts which we may deem 
arbitrary and unjust towards their own citizens or subjects. Such a = 
tice would tend to embroil us with all nations. We ourselves would not 
permit any foreign power thus to interfere with our domestic concerns, 
and enter protests against the legislation or the action of our Government 
towards our own citizens. If an attempt of this kind were made, we should 
promptly advise such a Government in return to confine themselves to their 
own affairs, and not intermeddle with our concerns. It is, perhaps, fortu- 
nate that the assertion of the principle of non-intervention on the part of 
the United States between foreign Sovereigns and their own subjects has 
arisen in a case so well calculated to enlist our sympathies as that of the 
Mortara family. For this reason the precedent will be so much the 
stronger, aud be entitled to the more binding force. It is enough for us to 
defend the rights of our own citizens, under treaties of the Law of Nations, 
whenever and wherever these may be assailed by the Government of any fo- 
reign country.” 
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Colonel Sir Henry Storks has been appointed Lord High Come 
missioner of the Ionian Islands in succession to Mr, Gladstone. He is 
familiarly acquainted with the languages and character of the people of 
the South of Europe. His able administration at Scutari, as command- 
ant, during the latter half of the Crimean war is well known. 

At the meeting of the Royal Institution last night, Mr. W. R. Grove 
delivered the first lecture of the Friday evening series for the present 
session “On the Electrical Discharge, and its Stratified Appearance in 
Rarefied Media.” The subject is one of considerable interest as afford- 
ing a probable explanation of the Aurora Borealis, which is only observed 
under peculiar electrical conditions of the atmosphere, and at an altitude 
in which great rarefaction must exist. The lecture was illustrated by 
several beautiful experiments. 

Mr. 8. C. Hall delivered the first of his lectures on “ The Authors of 
the Age,” at Willis’s Rooms, last night. His reminiscences are all vi- 
vified by personal knowledge, and when he retraces the characteristics of 
Walter Scott, IHlannah More, Crabbe, Montgomery, Amelia Opie, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Letitia Landon, Sydney Smith, Thomas Moore, and 
Charles Lamb, Mr. Hall is discoursing of his friends. The large rooms 
were thronged. The next lecture will be delivered on Friday next. 


“The Alleged Lunatics’ Friend Society” have announced a public 
meeting to be held at Exeter Hall on Tuesday evening next; ‘ to petition 
the House of Commons for an inquiry into the treatment of Lunatics, 
and to amend the laws for their protection.” This inquiry and this 
amendment are much needed, for though considerable improvements have 
rewarded the humane efforts made during the last forty years, many 
others are absolutely necessary for the prevention of the most cruel 
abuses. Chief among these desiderata are the right of making an appeal 
against the imputation of lunacy before a judge and jury ; the right to 
correspond freely with legal advisers and friends ; and an efficient system 
of inspection over all lunatic asylums, such as the Commissioners in 
Lunacy cannot possibly exercise. This fact is acknowledged by the 
Chairman of the Commissioners, and also that the act of 1853 of which 
he himself was the author is most defective. The Society aims at the 
appointment of Assistant Commissioners. The Socicty are by no means 
antagonistic to the Commissioners, and they are doing an excellent work 
in promoting the amendment of a law under cover of which cnormities of 
a class commonly supposed to have become extinct forty years ago are 
perpetrated to this day. 

It is important the public should clearly understand that on and after the 
10th of February idand letters will be returned to the writers unless at 
least part of the postage be prepaid. This class of letters is now exceed- 
ingly small, consisting chiefly of letters posted heedlessly or for the purpose 
of annoyance, the latter forming so great a proportion of the whole that 
many persons whose correspondence is large, in order to eseape a serious 
annoyance, invariably refuse all unpaid inland letters, thus subjecting 


i 

In the Foreign Market Turkish Scrip has been dealt in considerably al] 
the week. The price was at one time as low as 7 discount, but a rally has 
since taken place, and the market closes rather steady at 6 5} discount - 
Old Six per Cent Ditto, 91914; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 9] 
92; Ditto Three per Cent, 7172; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 75 77; Ditto Uni. 
barren, 84 86. Favourable advices from Mexico have caused Mexican Bonds 
to advance 1 per cent to-day, The quotation is not quite so firm at the 
close, but that may probably be attributed to sales for realization only, Ip 
other things only a limited business has been done, prices exhibiting little 
change; Venezuela Active, 43} 44}; Brazilian (1858), 94 943; Sardinian 
is dull at the price, 94} 95}; Victor Emmanuel, 90 91 ; Mexican, 20} 20). 
—— Three per Cents 40 45}; Portuguese 47 47. Money has been very 
plentifyl at about 4 per cent. 
In Railway Shares only a moderate business has been passing, and prices 
are but slightly altered from the latest of last week. The half-monthly 
settlement, which took place today, occupied the chief attention, there 
being scarcely any speculation in either of the Markets. The leading lines 
close as follows—Midland, 102} 103; Great Western, 55} 553 ; London and 
North-Western, 9696}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 96} 97}; Caledonian 
(Shares), 43 43} ; Lenden and Brighton, 1083 110} ex div. ; South Eastern 
and Dover, 224 22}; Great Northern (Shares), 26} 26}; Eastern Counties, 
62} ; 62}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 37} 38}; Berwick, 93 931: 
Contangos and rates of interest have been remarkably light this Account, 
The French Market has been comparatively steady, and quotations show 
very little material alteration. The settling day in the New Lombardo- 
Venetian Shares is fixed for Thursday, the 3d of February ; the price is 3} 
vemium, and for the old shares 1 } premium; Paris and Lyons, 33) 25 
Northern of France, 37} 2; Southern of France, 20) 21; Parts and Stras- 
bourgs, 26} 27. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 26th day of Jan. 1558. 

SUE DEPARTMENT. 














Notcsissued Government Debt...........- £11,015,10¢ 
| Other Securities.............. 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 15,556 ,b55 
| Silver Bullion.......seceeeees - 

£33,031,885 £33,031,885 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
4,553 ,00 Government Securities (inclu- 


Proprietors Capital .......+.. £ 
Pi ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,698,s07 


ROBE ..ccccrcccreccsscessceces 





Public Deposits® ..........66 | Other Securities. ......cccsees 
Other Deposits .........--06. NOtes....ccccccsccccvccgecses 
Seven Days and other Bills,, Gold and Silver Coin ........+. 


£10,226,496 | £40,236 496 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


Useful Arts, Fashinus, Urabe, Xr. 
LADIES’ DRESSES, 

A decided novelty in form, writes a correspondent, is reported for the 
satisfaction of those who feed our restless desires for change or improye- 
ment, however slight or accidental, Last season the dress was manufac- 
tured in ¢rip/e flounces, measuring 13 inches each in depth, and more re- 





themselves to the inconvenience of rejecting some few letters which are 
really important. Under the new arrangement, as the sending of annoying 
letters will, it is expected, be nearly, if not entirely suppressed, and as the 
charge on partially prepaid letters will be reduced to the deficient postage 
with the addition of the fine of oue penny, whatever may be the amount of 
such deficient postage, few persons, probably, will think it necessary to per- 
sist in their refusal of all inland letters charged with postage, and thus the 
inconvenience above referred to will be avoided. We understand that mea- 
sures have been adopted at the Dost-otlice for returning to the writers as 
promptly as possible the few wholly unpaid letters which, from forgetful- 
ness or other cause, may still be posted, so as to avoid all unnecessary delay 
in their progress. 


The Confessional question seems likely to be revived in rather a formidable 
shape. Yesterday, the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the application of the 
Reverend Alfred Poole, granted a mandamus calling upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to make inquiry into the appeal of Mr. Poole against the de- 
cision of the Bishop of London. It may be remembered that Mr. Poole was 
curate of St. Barnabas, Pimlico ; that certain charges touching the practice 
of confession were made against him; and that Dr. Tait revoked his license, 
Mr. Poole appealed to the Archbishop who, without formally hearing Mr. 
Poole, confirmed the Bishop’s decision, The Court held that the Arch- 
bishop's decision could not stand, because Mr. Poole had not been heard, 
either by himself or counsel, before the Archbishop, ‘The mandamus must, 
therefore, issue. 


The reports of the illness of Frederick, Earl of Ripon, will have prepared 
the public for the announcement of his death. He died yesterday at his 
house on Putney heath, at the ripe age of seventy-seven. Our elder readers 
will remember him as Mr. Robinson, then Lord Goderich, and finally as 
Earl of Ripon, a member of several Cabinets, and, for a short period, the 
head of one. It is impossible not to look with regret on the departure of a 
statesman so well-meaning, so aecomplished, and in every sense so thorougly 
accomplished. ‘The title and estates descend to George Frederick, heretofore 
Lord Goderich and Member for the West Riding. His accession to the 
pone and opportunities of his position is regarded with much hopefulness 

y his personal friends, by consistent politicians, and a large section of the 
Liberal party. 

The Patric contradicts the news of the death of the Marquise Letizia-Pe- 
poli Murat, a scion of the Bonaparte family ; but the Déritto of Turin, again 
confirms it, adding that she expired of an attack of apoplexy. 





We hear, on pretty good authority, that the statement which has gone the 
round of the daily press, about the visit of the Queen to assist at the 
christening of the auxiously-expected grandchild, in the Prussian Capital, 
is incorrect. Should events realize the hopes of all loyal subjects, the Prin? 
cess Royal Frederick of Prussia will come to England sometime in the 
Spring, to visit her august parents. 

MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excnancr, Frmay AFTERNOON. 


Operations on the Stock Exchange have this week been of a very moderate 


character, the uncertainty felt about Continental affairs at times almost 
suspending business altogether. The majority of bargains have been made 
among the dealers themselves, the public for the most part abstaining for the 
present from acting to any extent. The consequence is, that although the 
market is liable to be swayed by the movements of the Paris Bourse, the 
fluctuations have been ction unimportant, Consols closing this afternoon 
precisely as at the opening on Monday. The Government Broker still con- 
tinues daily to invest 20,0007. on account of the Savings Banks. Money is 
very abundant, and Loans obtainable at from 1 to 14 per cent; India De- 
bentures are last quoted 993 }; New Three per Cents and Reduced, 964 
+; Bank Stock, 227 229, and Consols, 953 95%. 









cently double flounces of 20 inches bave been preferred. Orders are 
now being executed for the approaching season, that the dress shall bear 
double flounces, cach flounce distinct in its depth; the upper being 28 
inches and the lower 16 inches, the first hanging from the waist to be- 
low the knee and the second taking the rest of the fall. 

There is also a special improvement in the manufacture of the dress. 
Usually it has been made from dyed yarns out of which the pattern is 
formed, or from gray and white yarns, on which the pattern has been 
afterwards printed either by machines or blocks. Now there is a process 
for printing the patterns on the warps before the weft is thrown across, 
The weft is added in dyed yarns, so that a combined effect of printed and 
woven colours is attained, for the printed colours being subdued by 
throwing across of the weft after the process of printing, the combination 
results in quite a new appearance or surface of material. A great de- 
mand is anticipated for this manufacture. 

We hear a rumour of a very marked but natural change in high cir- 
eles. According to this story, the hoop is to be invested in a sort of rich 
skirt worth showing, and the outer robe is to be drawn back in folds, as 
we see in pictures of the last century. 


FRAUDS IN EXPORTS. 

A portion of the American press has lately denounced in very strong 
terms the nefarious practices of a cotton-grower, who put large stones 
inside his bales, to increase their weight; and they suggest that mer- 
chants should associate together to drive the cheating grower’s produce 
out of the market. 

Years ago, such a roguery frequently occurred with bales of China 
silk; and Chinese stones and dirt were often thus imported into England. 
Nowadays, agents who may be relied upon superintend the shipment of 
the silk ; and we have the raw material invariably unaccompanied by 
these strange foreign substances. The heavy “ fag” or “ tab” inside 
a piece of India or China silk handkerchiefs, or bandannas, to increase 
its bulk and weight, no doubt originated from the endeavour to impose 
an apparently greater value than existed upon the judgment of the buyer. 

For a great many years past, the character of the British merchant has 
stood deservedly high in the opinion of the rest of the world with whom 
he traded. Though the ocean rolled between the correspondents, bills 
and money were parted with under the sure knowledge that in due time 
vessels would arrive, and deposit the merchandise needed at each cus 
tomer’s door, charged to him at fair market prices ; the commercial honow! 
of the Englishman being, in fact, a far better safeguard to him than even 
his own judgment. : 

We justly felt proud of the character. It is now with extreme pain, 
that we are obliged to admit that we have heard of cases where the 
honour of English houses has been impugned. ‘Two instances have been 
pointed out to us by a foreign merchant; one, where an article called 
“felt” was sold as good British cloth, and the other, of a parcel of black 
silk neckerchiefs, those outside being thick and good, and those inside 
being of a far inferior quality, and much thinner. The manufacture of 
** felt” cloths is very large in this country, and it is a branch of trade 
that increases each year. The rags out of which felt is made come to 
England from all parts of the world,—from our own colonics, Germany, 
Poland, &e. &e. These rags as most of our readers may know are pulled 
to pieces, and after undergoing the necessary preparation, are masse 
together, and spread out to the required thickness, the particles umiting 
by fibrous cohesion and pressure, until a most beautiful /oohing article is 
produced; but of course, it has not a tithe of the strength of the regu- 
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larly woven broad-cloth, for which centuries ago even, England was 
celebrated. Consequently, although suitable for women’s cloaks, Xc., 
this article is not caleulated to make durable clothes for the use of men. 
Now in the case in point a great many garments were shipped, professedly 
of cloth, but in reality consisting of *‘ felt.” Poe 

We know in all human experience, that without fixed principles, 
there are sad temptations at times to quit the path of rectitude, and fol- 
low ways of a less upright tendency; but the British merchant has al- 


ways appeared to us to recognize the absolute necessity of strictly fair 


dealing as an unalterable rule; the mass of our countrymen still have | 


faith in the canon; and we trust he wili continue to merit the reputa- 
tion always attending such principles and practice. 





LINEN YARNS AND MILLS, 

The foreign market for linens promises a continued demand : from the 
United States money is reported easy, and at Belfast the trade is declared 
steady and sound though not of large amount at present. In worsted 
yarns the home trade is considerable, but forcign purchasers appear to 
be awaiting lower prices; very little business in cotton yarns is spoken 
of, and at Bradford the rates lately quoted for prices remain the same ; 
the worsted machinery of the district, however, is well employed. The 
same report comes to us from Halifax, both spinners and manufacturers 
being in full work; the sales in spring goods has hardly begun, and 
exports of yarns are delayed by the high prices and rumours of war. 
Much activity is noticeable in the woollen trade of Leeds and its pre- 
cincts, especially in preparing for the American orders which are antici- 
pated as likely to surpass those of 1858. The cloth mills declare mavy- 
kets of a satisfactory character, as much is sold as the stocks supply, and 
manufacturers acknowledge their “ hands to be full.” The hosiery busi- 
ness at Leicester is of a very healthy kind; manufacturers being move 
busy than usual, and money plentiful. The framework knitters are 
well occupied ; worsted yarns are quoted at firm prices and spinners 
busy. Yarn is generally dear. The glove trade is brisk enough. 

The Manchester market, vast as it is, is steady ; though cotton prices 
are a trifle easier: the talk of the Italian war has affected the spinners 
of “twist for the continental markets.” Some looms are reported stand- 
ing for want of a supply of yarns. Goods for India are in request: for 
light prints the demand is good, and 45 to 50-inch shirtings are in fair 
demand. Lace trade at Nottingham is dull and inactive. 

The latest advices delare that the flax markets are in so excited a state 
that we do not know what prices manufactured goods will reach to. 
Spinning mills are working short time, not from the want of demand, but 
from the scarcity of material, We should recommend retail buyers to 
purchase early, as stocks cannot be replaced under an advance of from 
15 to 20 per cent. 

An enumeration by Mr, #lfred Smee, of the Bank of England, of the 
manifold uses to which vegetable parchment may be applied—“ for legal 
deeds, bank notes, policies of insurance, working plans, maps, account 
books, binding purposes, photography, culinary purposes, paper hang- 
ings, artist’s drawings and paintings either in oil or water colour,””—has 
led us to examine very closely a specimen manufactured by the firm of 
De La Rue, who anticipate its acceptance by the public generally, when its 
very remarkable qualities are thoroughly known. Vegetable parchment is 
made from water leaf or unsized paper, of which ordinary blotting-paper 
is acommon example, and it acquires its peculiar properties by being 
dipped in diluted sulphuric acid, the strength of which must be regulated 
to the greatest nicety. The name “ Ametastine” is suggested, because 
the material of the surface thus metamorphosed is one of the most un- 
alterable and unchangeable of all organic substances, and its peculiarity 
requires a distinctive appellation. 

regetable parchment is to be commended for its strength, toughness, 
flexibility, hardness and solidity of face, stiffness, clasticity, resistance to 
the action of water; for when dried it resumes its former condition ; and 
indeed, in all cases where endurance for long periods is required, this ma- 
terial may be safely pronounced preéminently valuable. Gases pass 
through it in the same way as through animal membranes, whilst it 
resists the action of most chemicals, acids, and alkalies. It takes writing 
ink and dyes very readily, and, from its perfect surface, receives varnish 
without being sized in the first instance. The firm we have mentioned 
have brought the invention to its present state of perfection, though the 
merit of originality is due to Mr. Gaine, who first discovered this curious 
and important substitute both for parchment and paper. 

‘The Court of Exchequer, meanwhile, is considering the question as to 
whether this material is to be taxed as parchment or paper. 








Mr. Carne, the British Consul at Shanghai, under instruction from Sir 
J. Bowring, has despatched a collection of articles of Chinese food to 
the Museum at South Kensington. There are the rice wines, some per- 
fumed, like the teas,—of which a few choice specimens are presented, in- 
cluding the brick tea from the province of Sze-chuen, unknown in the 
South of China; and acec mpanying them are certain of the flowers 
of plants used in scenting these domestic luxuries. Sharks’ fins, fish- 
maws, trepang or sea-cucumbers, béche-de-mer, may be remarked among 
the animal substances, and for soup-making here are the tendons of 
antelope’s legs. Light confectionery is represented in fourteen varieties 
of cakes, apparently compounded of flour, sugar, and butter, but the pre- 
served fruits and vegetables form the distinctive feature of the collection. 
In salt, sugar, treacle, molasses they abound, and are served as a relish 
or condiment at several periods of the Chinese feast. Conserves of to- 
baceo and opium of numerous grades and prices testify to the national 
habit of smoking, indulged in by both sexes ; there is a specimen marked 
avowedly, “ Mild for women.” Seeds, dried fruits, arrow-root from the 
roots of the water-lily, preparations from the bamboo, and chop-sticks of 
all classes, are also exhibited in this peculiarly attractive contribution to 
the Food Museum, itself already an economic collection of no little value 
a8 a means of popular instruction. 


Mr. Bennet Woodcroft’s catalogue of machines, models, &c., in the 
museum of patents at South Kensington increases in size and attractive- 
ness. Among the models is Sir 8. Morland’s arithmetical machine made 
in 1666; here too is the cabinet steam-engine, the property of James 
Watt, and his rolling press for copying letters. There are nearly two 
hundred portraits in paintings or engravings of inventors, of which the 
late additions embrace Napier, Halley, Boyle, Cavendish, Davy, Brew- 








ster, Telford, Huddart, &c., as well as some more immediately of the 
present day. 





STRIKES, 

An extensive manufacturer residing in Glasgow, informs us that at 
present, great activity prevails in that city, and has done for some time 
past, in the manufacture of fancy dress fabrics ; and that sufficient goods 
cannot be produced to meet the demand. He also adds that the weavers 
are behaving in a very “ awkward” manner, demanding from one perny 
to three half-pence per yard more for weaving goods of a certain class, to 
give which would entirely stop the sale of the goods by the necessary 
addition to the price. ‘‘The consequence is,” adds our correspondent, 
“That I mean to take none but the plainest orders, and shall restrict my 
operations to the plainest kind of production possible, until things get a 
little smoother.” 

It is astonishing what an effect these demands of operatives have in 
checking the trade of the country. The “ strikes” and trades unions are 
serious drawbacks upon our commercial prosperity; and the ignorant 
workmen, victims in the hands of unprincipled agitators, are quite un- 
aware of the serious mischief they inflict upon themselves, the manufac- 
turer, and the district in which they reside by causclessly striking for an 
advance. Such a course is invariably adopted when things are at their 
best, and wages are high; and it most often has the effect of checking 
what otherwise would be a prosperous season for all parties. 

We can point to places entirely crippled and ruined through the 
operation of these strikes. Take Preston in Lancashire, for instance, as 
an example. Again, quite lately, the shoemakers of Northampton have 
risen en masse, to oppose the introduction of machinery, which has 
lately been used in their trade ; and what is the result? The *‘ uppers” 
are now made in different places ; and: certain houses in other districts 
have lately put on travellers to sell these ‘ uppers” made by machinery 
to the general trade, and a brisk business is now being done in them, The 
consequence and end will be, that a great portion of the staple trade of 
that town will be driven away from it, never to return. Verhaps the 
great bulk of the folks in Northampton are not aware of the fact which 
has now transpired ; but we can inform them that such is the case. 

An able writer in the Coventry Herald adduces other examples as warn- 
ings to the riband weavers of the town. ‘The black riband trade has 
already migrated wholly from Coventry to Derby, and there is reason to 
fear that the oriental trade will also be lost to the town if the weavers 
persist in attempts to counteract the natural course of trade. The same 
writer states that the late affair in Coventry, though nominally a “ lock- 
out” was in reality a strike, for it was begun by the weavers; only as 
they did not strike simultancously, but intended to give the masters no- 
tice one by one, the latter anticipated the movement by closing their 
factories. 

Upon last Thursday and Friday week, the town and neighbourhood of 
Wigan were in a state of agitation occasioned by the forcible steps of the 
colliers on strike, to prevent any of their members returning to work. 
The magistrates and other authorities were disposed to give all the 
protection in their power to those desirous of returning to work ; but the 
unionists, divided into bodies of 500 to 1000 men each, took possession of 
all the approaches from the town, forming an effectual barricr between 
the police-force and the men desirous of resuming work. In the end, a 
company of the Twenty-second Infantry arrived from Manchester, and 
the town assumed a quicter appearance. 

A disagreement between masters and men in the glass trade, princi- 
pally at Stourbridge, but likewise at Birmingham and Manchester, will, 
if it continue, be attended with serious consequences to the trade itself. 
According to the rules of the Association or ** Union” among the men, 
the masters have employed too many boys to a given number of men, 
and claim the right to do what they like with their own. The dispute 
commenced in the establishment of Messrs. Grazebrooks near Wordsley, 
and, with one or two exceptions, the principal houses in Stourbridge are 
discharging their men and indignantly repelling the dictation of the 
“Union.” Both parties are measuring their strength in the direction of 
“funds” for holding out. The chances are evidently against the men; 
for, should the masters be compelled to cease manufacturing by English 
hands, they cannot be prevented from importing foreigners—plenty of 
whom, and good hands too, are to be had,—or from making foreign 
purchases ; and, should they be driven to this, they will so stimulate fo- 
reign production as, perhaps, ultimately to ruin the home manufacture. 


Che Theatres. 


Notwithstanding the very great success that on Monday last attended 
the production of a new piece at the Adelphi, called 7%e Borgia Ring, 
the impression that it is a failure is now, we believe, pretty general, 
We need not, therefore, dwell long on its demerits. A very decided 
villain, wishing to destroy a will that keeps him out of a certain pro- 
perty, and is yet unread, entraps a young lady, who knows where it is 
kept, into an interview amid the massy relics of Stonehenge, designing 
first to possess himself of her secret, and afterwards to put her to death. 
But among the trinkets left by the testator the intended victim has found 
a ring containing the Borgia poison, which she puts on her finger, and 
this causes the villian, as he lays hands on her, to receive a wound, that 
ultimately resultsin his death. Ultimately we say, not rapidly, for the 
wretched man begins to dic at the end of the first act, and in the last 
scene of the second, we find him dying still, To relieve this tale of 
horror the author has devised a comic underplot even more repulsive, the 
who gocs to an aristocratic ball, 


hero of which is a rat-catcher, 
Thus the serious interest 


in female attire, and gets disgustingly drunk. 
is feeble, while the comic scenes are absolutely offensive, and the only 
thing that stands conspicuously above the general level, is the picture 
of Stonchenge, which is worthy of a much better piece, Some hyper- 
critics object to the ready assent of the young lady to meet a gentleman on 
Salisbury Plain, in the middle of a winter's night; but this objection 
may be fairly considered ungrateful, since if the assignation had been 
made with reference to any other spot, we should have lost the sole in- 
teresting portion of the story. 

The English version of Casimir Delavigne’s Louis XI, which Mr. 
Charles Kean’s admirable impersonation has raised to a high place m the 
modern repertory, will be revived on Wednesday next at the Princess’s 
Theatre. 
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Connoisseurs of pantomime are talking loudly about the new clown ‘at | 


Astley’s, who combines the agility of the new school, with something 
like the humour of the old, and, therefore, may be considered a link be- 
tween two generations. 


A French paper coniains the description of a new theatre lately con- 
structed at Constantinople, which will shortly be inaugurated with some 
pomp. Itis beautifully situated on a spot near the Bosphorus, opposite 
Seutari. 
most magnificent apartments and reception rooms for the special use of the 
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A peculiarity of this new theatre is, that it contains a suite of | 


Sultan. Amongst them is a banquetting room, nearly a hundred feet long | 


and fifty broad, with twelve plate-glass windows, a gilded ceiling, silken 
tapestry, chairs and tables of perfumed wood, bouquets formed of rubies 
and diamonds,—in short all the wonders of the Thousand-and-one 
Nights. This saloon, chiefly destined for diplomatic banquets, contains 
likewise two mysterious boxes, invisible to the guests, but from which 
everything can be seen. These boxes have been constructed, the first for 
the Sultan and his ladies, and the second for the orchestra, which 
thus remains hidden from the audience. The theatre itself is built after 
the model of that at Versailles ; with this difference, that the whole upper 
tier, and part of the first tier, are closed in by gauze curtains, behind 
which the fair occupants of the harems belonging to the Sultan and 
others will be allowed to sit. At all this the old orthodox Turks, of 
course, shake their bearded heads; but Abdul Medjid’s younger subjects 
are as loud in their praise as the others in their condemnation. 

Madame Bettina von Arnim, the “ child” who corresponded with 
Githe, and the sister of Clement Brentano, died on the 20th instant. 


Music, 

The Musical Society of London, the newly-formed association of pro- 
fessional mu-icians and amateurs, which we noticed last week, gave their 
first concert at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening. ‘This com- 
mencement of proceedings excited much interest among musical people, 
and drew a large assemblage. Indeed the members of the society were 
of themselves sufficient to make a considerable audience; for the Fel- 
lows and associates, professional and non-professional, number about 
seven hundred, of whom nearly one-half are of the fair sex ; so that groups 
of familiar musical faces were to be seen in all parts of the hall. The 
concert presented less novelty than might have been expected from the 
débit of a Society which is evidently (and laudably) ambitious in its 
views. The only thing in the programme which had any pretension to 
be called new was Macfarren’s cantata, May-Day; and even that was 
not absolutely new, for it was performed several years ago at the Brad- 
ford Festival with considerable success. It is a work of much merit, 
and worthy of Mr. Macfarren’s reputation ; though its subject is meagre, 
and lacks interest. It is a description (not very poetical) of the old Eng- 
lish May games; and the music consists of an air sung in the character 
of the May Queen, a part-song, and two or three choruses. It is fresh 
and simple, and in many places quaintly flavoured with old English 
melody, a branch of the art with which Mr. Macfarren is peculiarly con- 
versant. The only air was sung very beautifully by “‘ Madame” Cathe- 
rine Hayes, whose return, after an absence of many years, was warmly 
welcomed by the audience. The fair singer, since she last appeared in 
London, has been a wife and is now a widow, having had the misfor- 
tune to lose her husband, an amiable and respectable American gentle- 
man, Mr. Bushnell, within twelve months of her marriage. She has 
preserved, nevertheless, her pleasing aspect and great vocal powers. All 
the other picces in the programme were well known. There was Beet- 
hoven’s great symphony in C minor, magnificently played by the or- 
chestra under tbe direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon; there was Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to Me/usine ; there was Molique’s violoncello Concerto 
played by Piatti; an air from Guillawme Tell sang by Catherine Hayes ; 
| finally, Spontini’s overture to Fernand Cortes, which, like the last 
voluntary at church, served to “play the people out.”’ In short, the 
concert was very good, but not precisely such as we could have expected 
from this young and aspiring body, who are to show the old societies 
how such things ought to be managed. 





The French opera company at the St. James’s Theatre are likely to lose 
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Miss Chipperfield—showed such qualities and attainments that the : 
future success can scarcely be doubted. ” 

At the next concert (a dress one), on the 9th of February, the principa) 
feature will be Sterndale Bennett's May Queen, to be performed with 
Sims Reeves, Miss Stabbach, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Santley, as the solo. 
singers, and with a great orchestra and chorus. This beautiful work i 
also about to be given a second time at St. Martin’s Hall by Mr. Hullah. 
and we may add that the directors of the Philharmonic Society haye ye. 
solved to give it at one of their earliest concerts, ‘ 


Meyerbeer has completed a uew Opera, entitled Dinorah, which, it is saia 
J 


| will be produced at the Opéra Comique in the course of next month. 


| Vienna. 





the credit they have gained, by departing from the judicious course they | 


at first adopted. Consisting of clever intelligent actors and respectable, 
though not remarkable singers, they brought out two or three pieces of 
sterling merit, and performed them (especially Auber’s masterpiece Les 
Diamants de la Couronne) in such a manner as to gain general and de- 
served approbation. ‘Their last production has been of a different sort— 
Le Caid, a burlesque opera by Thomas, one of the herd of Auber’s imita- 
tors who swarm in Paris; the work expressly written for ene particular 
star—to enable Madame Ugalde to show the extraordinary brilliancy of 
her execution, and her amusing mimicry of the airs and graces of the 
d opera stage. These things Madame Fauré endeavoured to do; with 
er limited vocal powers, she signally failed; and for this failure there 
was nothing to make up. We observe that Herold’s Pré aux Cleres is 
announced for this evening; and hope that this work of real merit may 
enable the company to redeem their credit. 

The Vocal Association, a large choral society, which has been carried 
on for several years under the direction of Mr. Benedict, gave their first 
concert this season, on Tuesday evening, at St. James’s Hall. The 
chorus of this society, numerically strong, has not hitherto been very 
select, and the performances have suflvred accordingly. Now, however, a 
more stringent system has been adopted, and candidates for admission 
are not accepted until they have undergone a ‘‘ competitive examination” 
by Mr. Benedict in person. The fruits of this improvement were per- 
ceptible on Tuesday evening, in the increased precision and smoothness 
of the chorus-singing. The arrangement of the concerts is altered; they 
are to be twelve in number during the season, and of two kinds, dress 
and undress. The dress concerts are to be on a great scale, with a 
powerful orchestra, and the most eminent performers of every class. At 
the undress concerts all the performers are to be members of the asso- 
ciation; and the music is to be songs for solo voices, part-songs, and 
choruses, the piano being the only accompaniment. The purpose of 
these concerts is to give young and promising singers the opportunity 
(so difficult to obtain) of being heard by the public. This part of the 
scheme promises to work well. The concert of Wednesday was an 
undress one, and the singers were such as we have mentioned; but 
several of the young ladies—two of them especially, Miss Mann and 





A new edition of Schindler's Life of Beethoven is about to appear at 
Vienna. A translation of this work, edited by Moscheles, was published 
here in 1820. Though somewhat meagre, this is the only biography of the 
great master that can be relied on ; and it is very satisfactory to learn that 
the pare new edition is so much enlarged that it will almost be a new 
work, 


Two young female violinists, sisters, are creating a great sensation at 
They are Italians—Caroline and Virginia Ferni—and are com. 
pared to the two sisters Teresa and Maria Milanolo, who, as many of our 
readers will remember, charmed all Europe with their sweet sounds some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. The Mademoiselles Ferni are said to equal 
the Milanolo sisters in beauty and grace as well as in artistic excellence, 
We trust they will find their way to England. 

Mademoiselle Artét, the accomplished pupil of Madame Viardot, after g 
year’s engagement at the Grand Opéra in Paris, during which time she sue. 
cessfully appeared in Sappho, in La Favorite, and (as Fides) in Le Pro 
phete, has resolved to go upon the Italian stage, and intends coming to Lon. 
don during the present season, before her departure for Italy. She is al. 
ready known in London, having, in 1857, made a great sensation at the pri- 
vate Concerts of the nobility. At our public Concerts she will be a valuable 
acquisition, in the present dearth of good and well-educated vocalists. 

Rossini’s Semiramide has been revived in Paris; Grisi having resigned 
this, the greatest of all her parts, in favour of Penco, who appears to be 
reigning favourite on the Paris Italian stage. The statement that this lady 
had been engaged by Mr. E. T. Smith for his Drury Lane opera seems to be 
unfounded. 

Berlioz has undertaken to compose a new opera in three acts, for the 
opening of the new theatre at Baden. 

Liszt has resigned his post, which he has long held, of director of the 
Opera at Weimar. He has done this, it is said, from disgust at the failure 
of an opera called Zhe Barber of Bagdad, composed by a M. Cornelius, one 
of his pupils. 

The New Philharmonic concerts, carried on by Dr. Wylde, are to take 
lace at St. James’s Hall on the 14th of March, 2d of April, 9th and 234 of 
May, and 6th of June. Several great works are announced ; particularly 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Schubert’s Symphony in E flat, and the 
Historieal Symphony of Spohr. 


Letter to the Editor. 
NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
Southsea, January 2th, 

Str—I agree almost entirely with your article on our national defences, 
that ships and men are more required than standing fortifications, and it is, 
I think, more apparent now, when by the late advance in gunnery, the 
whole system of fortification will be revolutionized. 

All places heretofore have been fortitied upon the basis of a maximum 
range of 4500 yards, which is the extreme of a 13-inch mortar, but the last 
year has made it a matter of notoriety that exactly double that range can be 
obtained. 

The question naturally presents itself in this way, will this change (as- 
suming that all nations will have it) affect all alike? or how may it benefit 
some more than others ? 

It seems to me, that whoever is master of the seas, especially at the be- 
ginning of a war, will have their power doubled for good and for evil—in 
fact the time has now arrived when we mest be masters at sea or lose our 
whole power. I do not think that there isadockyard or harbour in Europe, 
with the exception perhaps of Brest, which will not be vulnerable to an 
attacking party which can choose its time and place. 

I hear it constantly said in answer, that fortifications will be armed with 
the same guns, and that so both parties will be placed on an equality—this 
I deny ; there is no such analogy, and for this reason, viz., that the fort- 
ress is large and stationary, whereas the shelling force is most probably 
composed of a hundred small gun-boats, each carrying two guns, and con- 
stantly on the move. 

This cannot be better illustrated than by referring to Sweaborg, where 
the storehouses, &c., were all burnt, without a single gun or mortar-boat 
having a man struck, and it also holds good as to Cronstadt, where the Rus- 
sian fleet might have been shelled had we been in possession of a range ol 
9000 yards, as they had no retreat from the basins where they were, but 
must have either come out and fight or stay and be shelled. F 

It has always appeared to me that our great danger is, at tae beginning 
of a war, less as to invasion on a great scale than as to an attempt at de- 
stroying our dockyards and ships in reserve. I have no doubt that the 
French fleet would try its strength with ours; and that would be no no 
velty, as they did it at the beginning of all former wars. Whichever power 
was the best prepared and able to strike the first blow would — be 
master of the situation for some time to come. If we were well —- 
the French would never venture to congregate together the number of shi 
requisite to transport troops sufficient to invade this country, as they W' 
only present an easier mark to our ships. 

To be prepared, and to keep up what would be sufficient force at home, ot 
course there are many opinions ; but Sir Charles Napier’s plan seems to me 
to be the simplest and the most feasible. It isthis: have a Channel squa- 
dron of ten sail-of-the-line, manned with 1000 men each; have only 
marines in each ship instead of 200, which is the regular complement, 
other 150 to be seamen, who on any emergency might be turned over to the 
steam reserve, and with rigging-men, &c., would go far towards an addi- 
tional ten sail-of-the-line. 

I do not see what other nations have to do with the foree that we choose 
to keep in the Channel. No nation ventures to attack France; for 
simple reason that she has an army ready to repel any force ; and for 
same reason we ought to have, and I think the time is come when we must 
have, a force sufficient to prevent any nation interfering with us. As for 
the money not being given, I think it is a libel on the people of England t 
say that they are not always me to give any sum for the defence of the 
country, if there is only a probability of its being well used. 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
THOos, 





Honexrxson, Commander R.N. 
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— QOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROGRESS OF THE REFORM BILL. 
As the Third of February approaches, the curiosity to learn the 
nature of the measure proposed by Ministers increases. Be sides 
the anxiety to learn any fact concealed, an impression has gained 
ground that the bill will be of a kind really worth debate ; and 
other schemes are compared with each other as helping to indicate 
the general tendency of the day. They all appear to have cer- 
tain characteristics in common—the disfranchisement of the 
smallest towns, with the extension of representation in great 
trading and manufacturing towns, and in the more important 
counties ; and the ballot appears to be receiving a more general 
if not always a more willing acceptance. Of the schemes thus 
propounded, that which is at once the most simple and the most 
complete, the most accordant with our Constitution and with the 


‘deas of the day, is the plan prepared by Sir Eardley Wilmot; | “*!Y : ; : 
ideas of the ’? i pre} ) : | aspirations of the lonians and the authority of the protecting 


whose schedules we have been enabled to print in another page. 
Undoubtedly his design is at once Conservative and progressive. 


As he says, ‘there is a party now superior to all Whig or Tory | 


thraldom—that of the nation” ; 
are national. 
numbers of population, but ‘“‘ the Englishman’s castle,” the ‘ ¢n- 
habited house,” with the more modern tests of responsible citi- 
zenship, such as payment of income-tax, and evidence of educa- 
tion. He gives freely to trading towns, but will not swamp the 
rural in the urban half of the country. He would concede the 
Ballot to every constituency in which three-quarters of the elec- 
tors ask it; a form which has commended itself to many who 
share Sir Eardley’s mistrust of secret voting. His thoughtfully 
worked out plan is most valuable, if only as showing, both to 
Government and public, what can be done. 


MR, GLADSTONE’S PROGRESS, 
Mr. Grapnstone has accepted the oflice of Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands with the avowed intention of resign- 
ing his post after an exceedingly short tenure. In other words 
he accepts it for a special purpose ; he expects that he shall be 
able to accomplish that purpose within a brief period ; and he will 
then call upon his Oxford constituency to reinstate him in his 
seat, resume his place in Parliament, and take his share in the 
business of the Session. Our greatest contemporary is amused at 
“this most extraordinary feat of political gymnastics ;*’ but in 
truth there is nothing unreasonable, and therefore nothing 
astonishing in the process. The dispute between the Executive 
and the Representative body in the lonian Islands had lasted so 
long, and had been so habitually cultivated by alternations of 
thwarting and of indulgence on the part of the functionary re- 
presenting the British Crown, that matters had come to the con- 
dition usually called a dead-lock. The Duke of Wellington was 
wont to assume that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government must be carried 
on,” but the Ionians did not see the necessity ; and so imprac- 


and the principles of his bill | 
For his franchises, he takes no mere basis of 





commendations for the post, in his well-known sympathy with 
the associations of the region, and in a command of the Italian 
language, the French of the Levant. His reception was all that 
might have been expected; the Ionians were flattered by the 
choice of the man and by his acceptance of the post. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, found them obstinate in their precon- 
ceived ideas. The leaders of local parties, great in the privileges 
they had acquired, greater still in ambitions which they thought 
it possible to realize as Grecians, but impossible us subjects of the 
British Crown, have avowedly panted for separation from this 
country and union with Greece. They openly endeavoured te 
force this view upon the new Extraordinary Commissioner, as 
they had done upon his predecessors, Mr. Gladstone met 
them with equal courtesy and firmness. His manners have 
thoroughly conciliated their esteem, and won their confidence, at 
least for his sincerity. By a practical examination of the system 
in the islands and its working, he has ascertained what are pre- 
cisely those anomalies which develope such conflict between the 


power. The actual arrangement presents a preposterous confu- 
sion between the executive and representative functions; and 
there are many other defects in the system which may be re- 
moved by careful amendment. The lonians have been made te 


; understand, by the most firm yet temperate statement of the fact, 


| confirmation of our arguments, A 


ticable had the process become, that Sir John Young, Her Ma- | 


jesty’s representative in the Islands, threw out his ingenious 
suggestion : he would have had us, pocketing Corfu for the more 
positive uses of this country, let the Ionians drift whither they 
pleased, even if it were into annexation with Greece. No doubt 
much might be said for that arrangement ; but there were serious 
difficulties in the way. In the first place England has not 
hitherto taken the initiative in setting aside the solemn compacts 
arranged in 1815; and at the present juncture it is certainly 
neither her interest nor her mission to precipitate any gencral 
unsettlement of Europe for the purpose of rounding off theoretical 
improvements in particular corners of her heterogeneous empire. 
As our readers know, it was the gross misconduct of an individual 
which subjected Sir John Young to the excessively unfair publi- 
cation of his despatch, written in all the confidence of private 
correspondence, with a vivacity and candour creditable to 
his repute equally for cleverness and for bonhomie. But 
the untoward exhibition of the idea was not the less a 
public inconvenience. In the meanwhile the complications in 
the Septinsular State rendered it necesary to overhaul the con- 
dition of affairs. Her Majesty’s Government resolved to appoint 
a Commissioner to conduct an inquiry into the state of affairs, 
and to frame the propositions suggested by the evidence that he 
should gather. Government then looked out for some man of 
high position, masterly understanding, known activity, and inde- 
pendent conscience, who would command the respect of all 
parties. In disregard of ordinary party limitations, the Commis- 
sion was offered to Mr. Gladstone; and with a corresponding 
breadth of public spirit it was accepted by him. For it was 
well known at the time that the mission involved no emolument 
for Mr, Gladstone ; and certainly it presented no attractions of 
Promotion,—no attractions at all, save the opportunity of being 
useful to his country. He carried with him, indeed, certain re- 


| of the native labouring population. 


that the abandonment of the British protectorate, or the sane- 
tioning of annexation to Greece, was simply out of the question, 
The influence which Mr, Gladstone has aequired, the acknow- 
ledged respect paid to his powers and character, present the best 
chanee for the propositions which will be submitted to the ac- 
ceptance of the lonian representatives ; and it is in order that he 
make those propositions in person, that Mr. Gladstone has ae- 
cepted the Commissionership. It will, however, not take a very 
long period to develope those propositions, or to collect the suf- 
frages of the Ionian Parliament; and having done so, Mr. Glad- 
stone will have accomplished the practically important part of his 
mission. 


A WEST INDIA INQUIRY COMMISSION, 
Tur Anti-Slavery interest has arrived at a curious crisis in its 
fate; and we wish that publie attention should be called to the 
extraordinary claims made by that body upon our Colonial Office, 
We need searecly recapitulate the histery of abolition in the West 
Indies, nor to many of our readers need we recall the part that 
our own journal has borne in that question, At the time, we 
contended that a precipitate measure must result in destroying 
the property of those who possessed estates in the West Indies, 
without securing the economical interests of the labouring class; 
that under a system of unprepared freedom the Negroes must 
choose their own vocations, and aflord a less proportion of labour 
to the growth of sugar, with the consequent decline of the staple, 
and general impoverishment of the community to which their 
class belonged. We need only point to the history of the 
British West Indies subsequently to emancipation, for the sad 
brief season of intoxicated 
delight has been followed by a long season of settled poverty 
for the working class, protracted embarrassment for the land- 
owning class, palliated not cured by precarious supplies of Asiatie 
labour, 

But the Abolitionists are not content. Having no longer any 
slavery to abolish in the British dominions, they seem to feeb that 
they have a permanent mission to abolish something or other; 
and the enterprise which they undertook on Tuesday last, im 
seeking an interview with Sir Edward Lytton, was to protest 
against the Immigration Lill recently passed by the Jamaica Le- 
gislature. They object, amongst other grounds, on these,—that 
as the colony would bear the expense, the labouring population 
must share it; that the immigrants are under a contract, whieh 
prevents their being absolutely free from the moment of their 
landing; and that their competition is injurious to the interests 
It is evident from the pre- 
sent state of the colonies that the system of immigration has here- 
tofore been by no means satisfactory in its results; but for our 
own part we are inclined to think that it is the class of proprietors 





| which has the greatest ground for complaint, while the depressed 


state of the labourers must be traced to the injury intheted upon 


| the colony by an inadequately prepared social revolution, 





So many changes, however, have passed over the West 
Indies since emancipation was actually adopted, that we must 
have further, more distinct, and positive information before 
we can hazard a final opinion upon the subject. A correspondent, 
who writes with a practical knowledge of the subject, opens this 
ulterior question very fairly. 

rO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 
Surrey, January 27, 1869. 

Suz—The subject of immigration to the British West India Colonies, 
involving as it duces the whole question of slavery, and the operations of 
the French, Spanish, and American Governments, demands the best at- 
tention of Statesmen. I perceive that one of your daily contemporaries 
endeavours to persuade the deputation who waited on Sir E. B. Lytton om 
Tuesday last, to allow the Government to permit the Jamaica laws to re- 
gulate the intended immigration from Africa, China, and India to take 
effect, by way of farther trial. What I would ask is, how have the pre- 
ceding experiments been found to answer? For more than twenty years 
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these experiments have been going on. How many hundred thousand 
pounds have been expended? From what funds have they been sup- 
plied? Jlow many immigrants haye survived? How many now work 
on the sugar estates?) How many creole labourers have, in consequence 
of their introduction, been thrown out of employment and forced to the 
cultivation of small frecholds in order to support their families? 
is the actual population of our West India Colonies at this time? How 
are the cight hundred thousand Negroes for whose emancipation we paid 
the landed proprietors, now employed? If out of employ by thousands 
at this moment, as asserted by these who live in the colonies or hay¢ 
cently visited them, what are the causes? What the remedies? 
if any of your intelligent correspondents will satisfy the friends of free- 
dom on Pin points; or if yourself can show us any means of satis- 
fying ourselves on all these points, you will render real service to the 
try, and the great cause of human liberty, so dear to every true 
Christian man and woman in this still free country. 

A correspondent of this day’s Zimes says the cost of manufacturing a 
hundredweight of sugar in Cuba is not more than 2s, 3¢., and that in St. 
Vincent it exceeds 19s. I have never been in Cuba or St. cent, but 
I have in Porto Rico, and I know that the c be 





Sir, 


ler 











st of labour, whether it 
free or slave, in that island, exceeds that in Jamaica. In British Guiana, 
the cost of smanual labour on a well-conducted estate is as near as may be 
from 4s, 6¢@, to 5s. per hundredweight. Why it should be more than 
four times that amount in St. Vincent it is difficult to find out. All such 
facts should be ascertained by impartial inquiries on the spot. Could no 
method be devised of getting at the exact truth? 
J am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONE OF 
Not new to the subject, the writer has been in a position to ob- 
serve ; and ifon some points we might anticipate a difference of 
opinion with him, we are only the more struck by the fairness 
with which he opens the question in all its branches. We will ad- 
mit, nay, we will assert as readily and confidently as any man, 
that no one of the interrogatories which our correspondent puts ean, 
in the present state of information, be answered. It has become 
avery grave question whether the races which have been substi- 
tuted for the African race in the British West Indies do not sutter 
far more in their physical health, their mental comfort, and even 
their moral state, than the Negro race for whose sake they have 
been called to the arduous duties of industry under European 
employment. Yet the colonies of Jamaica, and all the other 
Britis 
wretchedness of coolies, as in other colonies the abominations of 


THE Depvration. 


Chinese immigration, are misfortunes that cannot be helped. Now | 


if the whole subject were once more thrown open, and considered 
in a more just and hard-headed manner, these comparatively 
limited views might receive useful correction. 

It appears to us that there is but one fitting answer to the 
manifold interrogatory put by our correspondent. It weuld be, to 
appoint a Commission of Inquiry in order to investigate the 


actual state of the British West Indies,—the productiveness of the | 


estates,—the condition of the employing and labouring classes,— 
the success, failure, or consequences, of the various immigration 
experiments,—and the differences which exist in the laws and 
state of the several colonies. The report from such a Commission 
would be the first preliminary to the formation of a just opinion 
= the future adie of this country towards the British West 
Indies. 


REPRODUCTIVE INVESTMENTS—EMPIRE RAILWAYS. 
THE immense floods of capital which are dammed up in London 


create apprehension, notwithstanding the apparently safe temper | 
of the money-possessing public. Many fear, and not quite without | 
reason, that the temptation of large returns, where the abundance | 


itself has beaten down the interest until it has touched even one 
per cent, will be too great for the self-denying mood to last, and 
that, at no distant date, the dam will burst,—to the immense 
profit of many, to the utter ruin of still larger numbers. The ex- 
citement into which the Stock Exchange of Europe can be thrown 
by the uncertainty of politics, undoubtedly contributes to render 

is chance week greater: and, therefore, the best safeguard 
against the renewal of impulses to ruinous and absurd invest- 
ments is, to find outlets leading to safe and profitable investment. 
We pointed out that recourse last weck, and it is seareely possible 
that our remarks can have been misunderstood. The touchstone, 
as we said, is involved in the answer to the two-fold question—is 
the investment calculated to be reproductive; and is the state of 
the country such as to protect the property which is created in it ? 
Try any of the great railway plans at present before the world by 
these two tests, and the project may be judged at once. 

For example, Lord Bury has just returned from something like 
what we may call a business survey of the ground proposed for a 
junction of the Railway system in British North America. We 

ave not yet the substance of his report; but from his hereditary 
integrity, from the rising state of the British colonies, and from 
the obvious characteristics of the scheme, we may be tolerably 
sure that money expended in uniting, rounding off, and extend- 
ing the railway communications of British North America, will be 
as profitable to the owner of that property as it will to the colo- 
nies, which are thus drawn more closely together. And as to the 
safety of British North America there is no question. 

Turn from the west to the east, and survey the magnificent re- 
gion which Sir Macdonald Stephenson discusses in « sort of practi- 
eal prophetic vein, At present we only have the Smyrna and 
Aidin Railway, the first section of which, forty miles in length, 
is in course of of rapid construction, and will be opened in Sep- 
tember next. Now, Smyrna is the greatest commercial port of the 
Ottoman empire; its imports have been rated at 2,447,000/., its 
exports at 2,397,000/.; and exchange has developed to that 


What | 


West Indies, have become accustomed to consider that the | 


a 
amount, notwithstanding the fact that in the interior, merchandize 
travels by the slow carriage of the camel’s back. Prophetically 
the Smyrna and Aidin Railway may be associated with the sys- 
tem of railways extending from Northern Europe to British 
India; and the reproductive tendency of the works is undoubted, 
The second question perhaps is less satisfactorily answered ; we 
mean, the defence which the police of the East can give to pro- 
perty so open to trespass and damage. 

Turning to the west again, we find another project courting the 
| attention of the investor, in a very curious and interesting form, 
| It is the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. ‘ The survey 
| of the Atlantic and Great Western line,” says the City editor of 

the Zimes, ‘* which is intended to complete a new and unbroken 
| broad gauge route from New York to St. Louis by the con- 
| struction of a link of 378 miles between the New York and 
Erie, and the western roads, has been completed by Mr. Kennard 
| of London, and very favourably reported upon. There are two 
| other routes to the west, both of which paylargely, although they 
have disadvantages of elevation and of interruption of gauge, 
from which the new line will be free. The opposition to its con- 
struction has therefore been severe, but the statements brought 
against it do not appear to have been borne out.” It was De 
Witt Clinton, who projected the New York and Erie Canal, that 
| afterwards seized upon this line as the high road of the age from 
| New York to St. Louis. It is indeed only surprising that local 
| apathy, with political or commercial jealousies, should so | 
| 
| 
| 


Now, 
undoubtedly, there have been American railway investments not 
of the most reproductive character, and the cause is stated with 
perfect distinctness in the report of Mr. Kennard on this very pro- 
ject of the Atlantic and Great Western Railways— 

“In placing this report in the hands of European capitalists at a time 
when American Railroad securities are not viewed with particular favour, I 
desire to call attention to tne amount of money invested and the return de- 
| rived from the same collectively. I therefore place in the appendix a list of 
| one hundred and seventy-one railroads taken indiscriminately, good, bad, 
and indifferent, and including twenty-three just completed or in progress, 
on which thirty-three millions have been expended, and as yet unpro- 
ductive, representing 17,649 miles in length and a cost of nearly $00 millions 
| of dollars, from which it will be seen that the net profits are equal to 5 per 
cent on the expenditure or 10 per cent on the bonded debt. I would further 
call attention to the fact, that by far the largest portion of the bonded debt 
held in England has been advanced, often upon the simple representations 
| of paid agents sent over to negotiate, in the shape of the most wretched de- 
scription of rails, at prices averaging at least 30 per cent above the market 
value. I submit, therefore, that itis unreasonable to expect a steady return 
on all capital thus invested. Over confidence and reckless trading must 
sometimes be attended with total loss. 

** In concluding this report, there are three points to which I would draw 
especial attention. 

“Ist. That the average return on the whole bonded debt of railways in 
the United States is about 10 per cent, and that the position of the 
aor and Great Western clearly entitles it to rank above an average 

ine. 

‘© 2d. That the present traffic per mile on the two roads of which it will 
form the centre link, is above the average, and that the only road—the Lake 
Shore--with which it can fairly be compared, has paid dividends exceeding 
30 per cent per annum since its opening. 

3d. That the eaisting through traftic will far more than cover the interest 
on the Bonded Debt, without estimating local business, which will, in ad- 
dition, be very large.” 


iong 
have kept the great railway arch without its keystone. , 


IMPULSE TO INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 
Ovr manufacturing districts are subjected, just now, to rather a 
remarkable visitation. A gentleman from India is about to in- 
vade them, has perhaps already begun his circuit, in order to dis- 
cover some capitalist—not a rare article—and some three or four 
' trained men who ean go with him to India for the purpose of con- 
ducting machinery; the object being to supply that vast penin- 
sula with certain articles which are so familiar to us, that it 
sounds strange to hear them spoken of as novelties at this date. 
If you take the map of the world you will find how considerable 
a portion of the terrestrial globe is occupied by the land of India; 
you will remember that in the space so called there are, according 
to the precise manner in which the boundaries are drawn, or the 
variation of estimate, some 100 or 150 millions of souls under 
British rule. Yet, it is said, each of these souls only consumes 
about 6s. 6d. worth of articles of British commerce ; while the in- 
habitants of New South Wales, who produce so many articles for 
themselves, consume near 10/. per head. The wants of British 
India, if they were enumerated, would fill a book. What can we 
think of the backward state of that country, which requires not 
' only “‘ telegraphic insulators,”—those are an entirely wel require- 
ment, although the supply would be remuncrative—but water and 
draining pipes, cooking apparatus for soldiers, plates and dishes 
for the table, white or coloured jam jars, and many other descrip- 
tions of pottery of which we should scarcely think, precisely be- 
| cause they come to our hands when we need them? Yet these 
and other articles of the same kind are the objects of a ‘‘ move- 
ment” deeply interesting to British India, 
The gentleman who is thus visiting our manufacturing dis- 
tricts is a remarkable man in himself, and he has a good mission 
in his charge. Dr. Alexander Hunter, born of a family which 
has made its way in India for three generations, originally desired 
to take up the profession of an artist ; but a prudent father check- 
ing him, * selected a calling which would still have some artisti- 
‘cal relations, and became a surgeon. It will be seen from the 
| sequel that Dr, Hunter is a man who takes up any vocation which 
he accepts with ardour. He attained the degrees of Fellow of the 

Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, and Doctor of Medicine ; 
, became a member of several scientific societies bearing upon phy- 
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siology ; studied anatomy as a matter of course, but also the an- 
tique and painting in the Trustees Academy at Edinburgh,— 
studies which he afterwards pursued through their higher 
branches in Paris. Thus trained for the curious career which 
awaited him, Dr. Hunter went to Bengal in 1841, with the pro- 
mise of a medical appointment, and he attained it at Madras in 
1843. Even then he was contemplating a career as an artist; 
but for its greater certainty he accepted the situation of Assistant- 
Surgeon, in which he did regimental duty for four or five years 
with every branch of the military service, European and Native, 
besides several civil appointments both in the Zillah districts and 
in the city. wi 

But the artist would ‘‘cropup”; and opportunities offered on 
various occasions. While Dr. Hunter was stationed at Chingleput 
he had an opportunity of teaching the prisoners in the jail me- 
thods of improving the make of paper, of cordage, and of common 
pottery ; the Marquis of Tweeddale, then Governor of Madras, 
granting money for the purpose. For the paper abundant ma- 
terials were found; wealthy Native merchants came forward and 
purchased a steam-engine ; and a mill was set up by Europeans, 
with results encouraging though not perfectly satisfactory. 
Amidst seventy species of plants which were examined, three or | 
four were found to furnish fibre suitable as a substitute for flax, 
six or seven for hemp; and experiments, conducted at the charge 
of Dr. Hunter in a poor-house at Madras, led to the introduction | 
of a better and quicker mode of cleaning the fibres, the same ex- | 
periments having been advantageously continued under Dr. 
Kirkpatrick in the Lunatic Asylum at Bangalore. It is interest- | 
ing to see how civilization is here making even the criminal and | 
the lunatie subserve to the redemption of the barbarian, But it | 
was the making of pottery which was at once the most promising | 
and the most vexatious in this series of experiments; the great 
wants being, proper machinery and properly qualified instructors, 
Mere brick and tile-makers were found among the European sol- 
diers, and the articles which they produced have been ‘ equal to 
British.” This branch, however, was followed chiefly in the jails, 
in the public works, and in the railway departments. The im- 
provement of pottery naturally had a more extended scope, and | 
eleven teachers were tried before one could be found at all fitted 





and guides like Dr. Hunter are required to furnish the most im- 
mediate apparatus; and his visit to the pottery districts of this 
country is one of the interesting incidents in his career. 

Nor is it to be assumed that his search is limited to those who 
are learned in the production of pottery. He is desirous of ex- 
tending the native industry of India by means of European en- 
couragement; to that end specimens of the materials of paper 
and cordage from India have been placed at the India House, 
at Kew Gardens, and at the Botanical Gardens in Edinburgh, 
where they are now attracting the attention of manufacturers. Even 
since Dr. Hunter’s departure from India, in March last, the in- 
dustrial department has developed its operations, and improved 
kitchen-ranges and clean glazed earthenware vessels for the sol- 
diery have been sent out. It is not indeed that India is ever 
likely to compete with England or with Europe as a manufactur- 
ing country; but there is a large class of manufactures which ill 
repay carriage, and which must be made on the spot or nearl 
so. Obviously, a considerable portion of pottery belongs to this 
class, and there are many others which need not be particularized. 
The nation which makes such things for itself becomes more deft 
in the arts of life, grows capable in its own industry, produces 
more for the markets of the world, becomes a larger consumer ; 
and besides, being richer for itself and its owners, giving 
hostages to fortune, it becomes much better disposed to keep itself 
in order, 

CHARGE OF THE SEVEN HUNDRED. 
A RECENT grand battle for places in the India House, foreshadows 
possibly what we may come to when universal competition invades 
the Civil Service. Lord Stanley offered eight vacancies to open 
competition ; the salaries were to commence at 80/. a year, to rise 
by very slow degrees to 200/, a year and there stop: the work to 
be done was mere copying. For these situations, not very tempt- 
ing compared with other junior situations in the Civil Service, 
seven hundred candidates offered themselves to stand a competi- 
tive examination in writing, English composition, arithmetic, 
English history and geography. Seven hundred! very nearly a 
hundred to each situation. The examination was to take place in 
London, so that those of the seven hundred who live in the 





for his task. This was Sergeant M. Chesterfield, who had served his | country had to bear the expenses of travelling and of a residence 
time as an ornamental plate press-man in the Staffordshire pot- | in London for at least three days. That so many persons thus 
teries, and had learned enough of the art to produce, with the as- voluntarily incurred so much trouble and expense for the chance 
sistance of the Native potters and designers in the School of Arts, | of success against 692 candidates, and that success involving such 
good serviceable strong ware, both “biscuit” and “ glazed.” an inconsiderable reward, shows indisputably that there are plenty 
Meanwhile, in 1850, Dr. Hunter instituted the Madras School | of “ educated young men” seeking situations. In fact, we fear 
of Industrial Arts, which was supported by himself until March | that the spread of mechanic’s institutions and evening classes has 
1855, when it was taken up by the Government. The founder of | multiplied to an actual excess the number of young men who 
the school began with a personal sacrifice: in order to have the | prefer mental or literary work to artistic workmanship or other 
feotieel—eal that the sons of tradesmen or artisans are too 





time for carrying it on, he gave up 150 rupees of his pay per | 
month as a regimental surgeon,—about 180/. a year; he also gave 

up the lower part of his own house in the native quarter of Ma- | 
dras, his own library, etchings, drawings, paintings, &c., to the | 
value of many hundreds of pounds. He made each pupil pay 

one rupee a month for instruction. The number of scholars 

varied between 150 and 180 in each year ; between May 18050 and | 
March 1858, inclusive, 1760 had received artistical and industrial | 
instruction. Dr. Hunter’s own contributions and the subscrip- 
tions, varying in all from 300 to 350 rupees a month, were de- 
posited in the bank, and employed to pay for the expenses of the 

school, or salaries for five of the best pupils who were engaged as | 
masters. Two of the teacherships were opened to competition, 

and they were very frequently vacated through the demand for 

native draftsmen in Government and other offices. By this chan- 

nel 260 or 270 pupils secured remunerative situations; and they 

left the school endowed with the rudiments of geometrical and 

free-hand drawing, perspective, painting, sketching from nature, 

from botanical specimens, Kc. In the industrial department were 

taught brick and tile-making, pottery, the use of clay and of 

plaster of Paris; after a few years, engraving on wood, and ctch- 

ing on copper; and subsequently, the practical application of 

geometry and of free-hand drawing. In this mB the manu- 

facture of pottery was much improved. In 1854 Dr. Hunter was | 
relieved from medical duties, and allowed a salary to continue in 
the superintendence of the school; a year later, he was supplied 
with an assistant in the person of Mr. Archibald Cole, from Marl- 
borough House ; and he has now come over to this country to ob- 
tain, as we have already stated, still stronger reinforeements. 

He hopes to take out with him capital and persons trained in 
the use of machinery. ‘The machinery is there and can be lent ; 
there are trained workmen: and remunerative orders awaiting 
the manufacturer for such articles as we have already stated. 
The Hospitals and Army alone would consume a considerable 
amount of pottery; to say nothing of the taste which is already 
extending amongst the natives for copying European manners; a 
taste which will extend the further and faster in proportion as 
the greater encouragement shown to native gentlemen brings 
them within the sphere of European influences. Lord Stanley 
appears thoroughly to have mastered the difficulties which Eu- 
ropean superciliousness made for itself in India; and, if so, the 
examples of those intelligent and courageous Indians who have 
surmounted the barriers of native prejudice and adopted the arts 
of Europe will be indefinitely multiplied. But this enlargement 
of intelligence in India musé be accompanied by an immense in- 
crease to the ordinary furniture of civilized life, while that again 
must be sismuenaied by a corresponding development of India’s 
productive powers. But there are moments in which teachers 











much encouraged to think it better to be a “genteel” clerk, 
living very poorly on 80/, a year, than to be a man of the work- 
ing classes earning his bread by some special craft. 

The competition between the seven hundred young men under 
twenty-five, (their age and number would do for a good cavalry 
regiment) took place in a rather curious locale—Willis’s Rooms ; 
so oft devoted to dancing, so often echoing the brazen music of 
Laurent or Jullien. We wonder was the floor chalked, as it was 
when we saw it last, to enable portly examiners to glide from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe—from arithmetic to the graces 
of composition, from puzzling queries as to longitude, to deserip- 
tive portraits of Henry the Eighth’s wives. Imagine seven hun- 
dred eager candidates! a public meeting of faces pale from anxiety 
or flushed with the heat of the great literary battle! We should 
not like to have seen the sight; a dentist’s waiting-room would 
be cheerful in comparison. Seven hundred young men being 
examined for degrees or certificates of merit is a pleasing sight, 
for we know that by a fair amount of intelligence and industry 
each can obtain the sought-for prize, but the seven hundred at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms knew that only eight could possibly succeed. Evena 
very clever young man cannot tell but that by his side sat the still 
cleverer young man destined to defeat him. It was, in fact, a great 
state lottery of seven hundred tickets—eight prizes, the rest blanks. 
The examination lasted three days ; on the third day there remained 
but three hundred and forty candidates—the rest had retired in 
dismay. Poor fellows! How many retired from actual incom- 
petence—how many from the fever of a sensitive mind competing 
with such a publie assembly of rivals? Everything was con- 
ducted, we understand, in order; no sounds heard, save the mea- 
sured tread of the examiners and their assistants, the occasional 
rustle of paper and the scratching of pens—seven hundred writing 
like one. 

At the close the Examiner thanked the candidates for their 
good conduet—we guess they were much more orderly than the 
House of Commons—and the’ candidates gave “three cheers” for 
the Examiner. The only thing left to be desired is suggested by 
the locus in quo,—that the competition should have been enlivened 
by a little dancing ; it would have propitiated the genius loci and 
brought physical exercise to relieve the mental strain. As to the 
eight victors they must be young men of no ordinary stamp ; and 
instead of condemning them to a life of copying with such poor 
pay, they should certainly be nominated to the next eight vacan- 
cies in the Council of India, : 

We would stake any high wager—and here we speak quite se- 
riously—that these eight young men would in a competition in 
English history, arithmetic, writing, English composition, and 
geography—defeat their well-paid masters, the members of the 
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Council. But would they make better Councillors? That is Upon this note some remarks are made by Mr. Chambers, which “a 


another thing. 





“DATE OBOLUM!” 
Barry the sculptor has been compelled to retire from the active 
pursuit of his own profession. It is not, although he has attained 
mature years, that age has paralyzed his hand or blinded his eye ; 
it is that there are no demands for his works. The taste of the 
day runs into other fashions, neither so refined nor so elevated ; 
and the worst of it is, that the most eminent sculptor of our coun- 
try at this day finds his work depart, leaving him unprovided for 
the evening of life. “‘ It is his own fault,” the economist will say ; 
but let us observe, that if economists seldom make fine sculptors, 
fine artists are not wont to be good economists. Now Baily is 
unquestionably a fine artist, and Europe knows him to be so. 
Beginning his studies with Flaxman, he acquired the purity of 
his master, but inspired more life into the marble; and the work 
which he executed more than a quarter of a century ago he lives 
to see a classic, not only in his own country, but abroad ; for at 
this moment, while we are talking of Baily’s retirement from the 


studio, Baily’s Eve mav be found in every gallery, almost in every | 


considerable mansion of Paris and of France ; specimens of it being 
scattered over the whole continent. It is not that Baily has been 
entirely unappreciated. Indeed, in George the Fourth’s day, at 
one time he held commissions to the amount of 60,000/. But 


George the Fourth died ; a sailor King followed, with no particular | 


vocation for the arts; and Baily was displaced, as wellas a 
= deal of trumpery that the somewhat indiscriminate 

rince thought fit to patronise. And in those days of prosperity 
Baily did not save. He was affluent, friends came around him, 
and he lent his countenance to those who wanted as well as to 
those who wanted not. ‘Thus of his thousands five went to one 
man, ten to another; and now that the opportunity of production 
ceases, the master Sculptor finds himself with short provision. He 
did not sufficiently observe the thrifty rule, to lay by for the rainy 


day. 

But there is a reason why the artist race so often gives us this 
example of unthriftiness. It is a superticial blundering alone 
which can imagine that nothing more is taught than the hand 
and eye of the artist, or that he is simply disciplined intel- 
lectually to know the science of his work, On the contrary, as 
many a master could bear witness if he were called up from the 
tomb, the artist—a Mozart equally with a Raphael, a Praxiteles 
equally with an Ariosto—is compelled to lend his whole nature to 
the emotions of his art as well as to its handicraft labour; and 
the mind which accustoms itself to live in habits of sympathy, 


cannot pursue rules of economy with the straitness of the red | 


lines in a ledger. The converse of the common saying is as true as 
the direct form—you cannot make a sow’s ear out of a silk purse. 

Baily the Sculptor is out of work. His position is patent from 
the simple fact. He is no longer at that time of life when it 


would be fitting to make a move for the purpose of procuring him | 


employment. 
It would, however, be a disgrace to the country, if that man who 
most universally represents British Art in Europe, were known to 
be dependent upon a vocation which had left him. It is a case of 
that kind where the bounty which the Crown holds in trust for 
the Empire has an obvious charge upon it. 


THE OCCASIONAL. 
By Lerten Hvent, 

No. Il. A Scorrisu Ertscora, Mrxisrer, Poor anp Coytenten.—Sybarites of the 
dinner-table, and Paupers wanting Homes—Interesting Self-knowledge—Four 
Lineal Contemporaries—Sir Walter Seott’s Opinion of exrtempore Dances and 
superfluous Diners. 

I am sorry not to have an entirely new subject for the ‘ Occasional ” 
of this week ; but at the same time, with that privilege of regretting and 
rejoicing in two successive moments which is allowed to writers in jour- 
nals, where editors are “‘ sorry to say”’ in one paragraph and “ happy to 
state”’ in the next, readers have given so kindly a welcome even to col- 
lateral persons and things mentioned in the article of last week, that I 
feel myself encouraged to indulge an inclination to say a few more words 
respecting them. 

Let me be permitted one other word before I proceed, in order to hail 


His years need the rest which is forced upon him, | 





sides their being worth the attention of the persons whom he so pro- 
perly admonishes, acquire a new and present interest in another direction, 
owing to what has been said in the Zimes and other papers, of the dis. 
tresses of the working clergy. 

“It was at the printing-office (he observes) of Mr. Chalmers, that 
Burns met the mild, composed-looking man, who bore the title of Bishop 
Skinner. To the Ayrshire poet this was an interesting person, not so 
much on account of the office he bore in the cavalier Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, as because he was the son of one who had written popular 
songs in the vernacular language. Burns, being made aware of the pa- 
rentage of the worthy bishop, entered into conversation with him regard- 
ing his father; and on learning that he lived at Linshart, near Longmay, 
a village to the west of Peterhead, which he had now thrown far into his 
rear, expressed great regret for his ignorance of the old poet’s locality, as 
he said he would have gladly gone twenty miles out of his way to sve 
him. Such was the importance which he attached to the song of * Tul- 
lochgorum.” It is a pity that he did not see the venerable Skinner at 
his cottage parsonage, for it would have been a lesson of religious con- 
tentment that could searcely have failed to touch and improve his spirit. 
Ife would have found the old parson living in what was literally a cot- 
tage,—what is called in Scotland ¢ butt and a ben,—with earthen floors 
and grateless fireplaces, not enjoying an income equal to that of a fore- 
man in a common workshop, yet cheerful, and even mirthful, and the 
centre of a family circle in which would have been found many elegances 
and accomplishments. It would be well for more than unendowed poets 
to sce how independent is the truest luxury of life, the refinement and 
joy of an elevated and cheerful nature, upon the external accidents of 
fortune.” 

Poets, endowed or uncndowed, would have reason to be ashamed of 
themselves, if as far as themselves and their idealisms were concerned 
they could not make out their case in the humblest of tenements, pro- 
vided it be clean and neat, not in a squalid or otherwise vile neighbour- 
hood, and gifted with a tree and a bit of grass, to represent all trees and 
all grass to their imaginations. Mr. Skinner, a temperate and honest 
man with a cheerful blood, and rich in a family circle that loved him, 
and for whose future welfare he appears to have had no cause to be 
anxious, lived, there can be no doubt, like a very prince of men in his 
little cottage, even though the designation of “ a butt and a ben” means 
no more than a house mainly consisting of one outer and one inner 
room; that is to say, of a country kitchen and a parlour; in the former 
of which are turn-up or otherwise moveable beds with partitions at dis- 
cretion for the family, and in the latter another bed for the lord and 
master and his wife. Probably there is a bit of closct or garret beside ; 
but the floor, we see, was unboarded, and the fire-places had no grates. 
Not the less merrily did the flames of the fire rush up the chimney, 
while the good pastor distributed his pleasant sayings, and the daughters 
were heard singing as they went about, aud the future Bishop, in a cor- 
ner, thought his Rodinson Crusoe or his Seven Champions of Christends 
pleasanter reading than his lesson in Corderius. 

But in some respects, and those of the highest 
rative poverty of Scotland had given it advantages over England. 
Schoolmasters and other tutors had been willing to teach at cheap 
rates: intellect acquired a popular value for its own sake, apart from 
the possession of money : temperance, in quarters, where the gloomy creed 
of John Knox, carried to a pitch of fanaticism, had not saddened even that 
source of enjoyment, sharpened the animal spirits, and helped to giv 
land, many of them th 


importance, the compa- 


rise to a stalwart race of men; the songs of Scot 
production of persons in the humblest walks of life, are the liveliest 
of the three kingdoms; in a word, “ respectability,” or the being wort/ 
looking at a second time, (for that is what that most respected word means) 
was not confined, as in England, to the individual who passed you with 
a pocket twice as well lined as your own: the real man was, in a very 
great degree, “the man for a’that,” before Burns rose to glorify him; 
nor with all Scotland's consideration for thrift, and its willingness to in- 


crease its “siller” by the help of England itself, did there, perhaps, exist 


| in his neighbourhood a person to whom all descriptions of people took off 


their hats and caps with a more zealous respect, than the Reverend Mr. 


| Skinner, master of “ the butt and the ben” with no floor to it, but with 


in common with everybody else the poem that was recited in honour of | 


Burns at the Crystal Palace. Unlike Prize Poems in general, which 
possess but a poor repute, owing to the conyentionalisms with which 
they abound in the Universities, Miss Craig’s production contains 
poetry truly so called, and of the rarest imaginative kind. It needs no 
testimony from individuals ; but they may be allowed, for the sake of their 
thankfulness, to express their pleasure. 

As the Reverend Mr. Skinner, spoken of in the ‘ Occasional” of last 
week, has made an agreeable impression upon readers, I complete such 
an account of him as I can gather from Burns’s biographers, 

The following is one of the memorandums in a diary which the poet 
kept of a tour in the South of Scotland— 

“Come to Aberdeen—meet with Mr. Chalmers, printer, a facetious fellow 
—Mr. Ross, a fine fellow, like Professor Tytler-—Mr. Marshall, one of the 
oH minores—Mr, Sheriffs, author of ‘Jamie and Bess,’ a little decrepit 

y, with some abilities—Bishop Skinner, a nonjuror, son of the au- 
thor of ‘Tullochgorum’; a man whose mild, venerable manner, is the 
most marked of any in so young a man—Professor Gordon, a good-natured, 

y-looking Professor—Aberdeen a lazy town.”—Chambers’s Life and 

orks of Burns. Volume IL., p. 134. 





wit at will in his brain, and wisdom in his heart. 

Compare this gentleman and his family, happy uader no “* appearances” 
at all, with the hard-working English clergyman obliged to keep up 4 
certain amount of them at the expense of the family sustenance, hasting 
hither and thither on the day of rest upon services which ought to be 
discharged by his richer employers, and looked upon with an evil eye by 


| butcher and baker, because the coming weck’s bills cast doubtful sha- 


dows of competency on his face. 

But we may imagine Skinner shrinking from this comparison, as too 
painful to him, Compare him then, on the other hand (and how he 
would laugh!) with those distressed individuals of hundreds and thou- 
sands a year a piece, who have been detailing of late in the Zimes news- 
paper the calamitous shortcomings of their side-dishes, the worse super- 
fluities of their joints, and the worse than all eternal recurrences of their 
fish and fowl, creams, custards, and jellies; things that to the imagina- 
tions of the Houseless Poor who are recorded in the accompanying ¢0- 
lumns, must sound like dishes of Paradise! And how would Skinner's 
laugh cease, when his eye turned to those ! 
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Did the Times put the records together, in order to shame these Sy- 
barites of the dinner-table? The juxtaposition must have reminded 
many a reader of the tremendous couplet in the poet— 

* Homeless, beside a thousand homes they stood ; 

And near a thousand tables, pined and wanted food.” 
But we are bound to think the best of the junction, in the paper which soad- 
mirably brought the misery forward, and which has roused so practical and 
promising a zeal in its behalf. The word “* promising ” is written advisedly ; 
because prompt and considerable as the zeal has been, many a subscription 
remains to be looked for, and of a higher figure. Recurrers indeed to 
first principles (which are the principles that Bishops tvach, and that 
evangelical rich men echo,) can never see notices of the struggles of the 
working clergy, much less of females and children famishing and cough- 
ing out of doors on winter nights, without thinking that the whole of 
the bench of bishops, with all the saintly rich among the laity on either 
side of them, High Church and Low Church, ought to rise up with one 
accord in a frantic agony of pity, and exclaim, “ Let us build homes and 
supply tables for these mis ‘rable people instantly, and not have a super- 
fluous farthing more.” It would not be amiss just now, if the House of 
Peers were to build a House for the Homeless, bigger than twenty of 
those which already exist, put together. Nor, in spite of the infinite 
hums and hawings that await all unusual propositions till the thing 
itself be done, and answers them with its being visible matter of 
fact, does there appear to be any reason why such a thing might 
not be set about immediately, and the most shocking of all turnings away 
from doors be put an end to, But, meantime, I am not one of those 
who would abolish a House of Lords, be it only for the sake of good 
manners, and of the existence of something to be looked up to, which is 
not mere money; precious points in this world; vastly worthy of reten- 
tion; and more preservative than it enters into the heads of most people 
to conceive, of the first principle of goodness itself; which is conside- 
rateness for the feelings of others. But the instinctive conclusions of 
the world on the kindly side are wiser than what it supposes to be its 
knowledge on the other side; just as the best things in all creeds are 
those in which the hearts of none of them differ: and hence, in the one 
case, the deference which is paid to the understood refinements of rank, 
(shocked where it does not find them,) and, in the other case, the wil- 
lingness of any creed to hear another speak, as long as it does not touch 
upon dogmas which are instinctively though not knowingly felt to be 
irreconcileable with right feeling, and which therefore do but exasperate 
the determination to maintain them. Nor again, is it possible to read all 
that terrible yet beautiful heap of advertisements in the daily papers 
respecting Refuges and Reliefs for the Poor, without hailing the progress 
of benevolence among all ranks and classes of men, and ail descriptions 
of belief. 


To return to the good clergyman, to whom a digression of this kind, 


originating with him, not unsuitably returns,—he was as much of a gen- | 


tleman in his intercourse, as if he had never trod but upon Turkey car- 
pets, or taken no dinners but such as would content 7imes correspondents. 

“When he learned (says Mr. Chambers,) from his son the bishop, or, 
as he called him, his chi// (that is chiel, or child,) that Burns had passed 
near his residence and missed seeing him, though anxious to do so, he 
felt a regret corresponding to that of the Ayrshire Bard, for, though now 
near seventy, his poctical and social affections were as vivid as ever.” 
He consequently wrote to him, both in prose and verse, and in return 
for the grateful enthusiasm of Burns, who was then in the flower of 
his repute, he says, ‘“‘ Your acknowledgment of my poor but just enco- 
miums on your surprising genius, and your opinion of my rhyming ex- 
cursions, are both, I think, by far too high. The difference between our 
two tracks of education and ways of life is entirely in your favour, and 
gives you the preference every manner of way. I know a classical edu- 
cation will not create a versifying taste, but it mightily improves and 
assists it; and though, where both these meet, there may somctimes be 
ground for approbation, yet where taste appears single, as it were, and 
neither cramped nor supported by acquisition, I will always sustain the 
justice of its prior claim to applause. A small portion of taste this way 
I have had almost from childhood, especially in the old Scottish dialect ; 
and itis as old a thing as I remember, my fondness for Christ-kirk o’ the 
Green, which I had by heart ere I was twelve years of age, and which 
some years ago I attempted to turn into Latin verse. While I was 
young, I dabbled a good deal in these things; but on getting the black 
gown, I gave it pretty much over till my daughters grew up, who, being 
all good singers, plagued me for words to some of their favourite tunes, 
and so extorted these effusions, which have made a public appear- 
ance beyond my expectations and contrary to my intentions; at 
the same time that I hope there is nothing to be found in them 
uncharacteristic or unbecoming the cloth, which I would always wish to 
see respected.” 

And at the close of the letter he says, “ Meantime, while you are thus 
publicly, I may say, employed, do not sheathe your own proper and 
piercing weapon. From what I have seen of yours already, I am in- 
clined to hope for much good. One lesson of virtue and morality, de- 
livered in your amusing style, and from such as you, will operate more 
than dozens would do from such as me, who shall be told it is our em- 
Ployment, and be never more minded ; whereas, from a pen like yours, 
as being one of the many, what comes will be admired. Admiration 
will produce regard, and regard will leave an impression; especially 
when example goes along. 
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* Now binna* saying I'm ill bred, 
Else, by my troth, I'll no be glad ; 
For, cadgers,t ye have heard it said, 
And sic-like fry, 
Maun aye be harland] in their trade, 
And say maun I.’ 
Wishing you, from my poet-pen, all success, and, in my other character, 
all happiness and heavenly direction, I remain, with esteem, your sincere 
friend, John Skinner.” 

Alas! Burns had already found oceasion to teach lessons of more far- 
sighted ethics and even profounder Christian charity than the good 
clergyman himself could have ventured upon; and it is greatly to the 
latter’s credit that he could praise the poet notwithstanding, and advise 
him to moralize still. But had all Scottish pastors resembled John 
Skinner, in good sense and ungloomy piety, and had Burns's patrons 
known how to put him in his proper social position after tempting him 
from the one to which he was born, neither he nor his country at large 
would alike, though from different causes, have been driven into conso- 
lations which left the indignant poet angry with himself, and have put 
the nation in a place on the list of statistics, where neither its poetry, nor 
its bravery, nor its scholarship, nor its philosophy, nor anything great 
and ‘good belonging to it, ought to have found it. The poet, however, 
has ecased to suffer; the world receives great and lasting good from the 
sweet voice which he has left singing in its air; and Scotland will as 
surely, and at no great distance of time, outlive the present eclipse of its 
animal spirits, as the bigotry which produced it is dying out, and a more 
*‘jocund day” standing, in consequence, upon its “ misty mountain 
tops.” 

I cannot part with Mr. Skinner without adding a pleasant genealogical 
circumstance which is related of him and his family; namely, that some 
time before his death, which took place in the year 1808, there was one 
day seen assembled, in one and the same room, a quaternity of John 
Skinners, all in direct descent; to wit, our venerable friend himself, the 
John Skinner ; his son, John Skinner, Bishop of Aberdeen ; the Bishop's 
son, John Skinner, afterwards Bishop of the same place ; and the second 
Bishop's infant son, John Skinner, who, it is to be hoped, is still living, in 
the enjoyment of the family name and honours. A young gentleman, 
who once saw the late Bishop, informs me that he had attained to 
proper episcopal dimensions, ‘The good prelate had not lived in “ a butt 
and a ben.” 

I must add furthermore, in reference to the unsophisticate family 
dances, a revival of which I ventured to recommend in last week's 
** Occasional,” and which, I am happy to say, have already gained active 
well-wishers both in the quarters I spoke of, and as far as Edinburgh 
also, that ! have since met with a passage in Walter Scott, which implies 
a similar good will to such domesticities on the part of the great novelist. 
It includes, too, some capital scasonable hints (coupled, howsoever, with 
a warning) to disconsolate feasters like those in the Times ; and though the 
frequency of the honest dancing is slyly attributed to the possible sug- 
gestions of claret, no harm is meant by the attributor, nor did any, as he 
subsequently tells us, ensue. The men, he owns, “ have since gained 
much on the score of sobriety”; but the women he considered then, as 
they remained afterwards, patterns of domestic affections. The whole 
passage to which I allude, is as follows. It is in the volume of his 
** Miscellaneous Prose Works” entitled “ Provincial Antiquities.” He 
is giving a ‘General Account of Edinburgh,” and has been speaking of 
the remarkable increase of that city, as it was then progressing ; namely, 
in the years 1825 and ’6, 

‘If we consider (says he) the effect which this unparalleled increase of 
the capital has had upon manners, we will find the aged regretting the more 
restricted, select, and yet easy society, in which they moved some thirty 
years since, when families met frequently with less form and expense, and 
upon very brief notice, to enjoy a sovial and domestic meal of plain cookery, 
with a glass of good port wine or claret, which was sometimes allowed to 
circulate too often, and too long. The tea-table, and the card-party, how- 
ever, claimed their rights sooner or later; and, perhaps, the young ladies 
might thank the claret for the frequent proposal of rolling aside the carpet, 
and dancing to the pianoforte. And certainly he who has witnessed and 
partaken of pleasures attainable upon such easy terms, may be allowed to 
murmur at modern parties, where, with much more form and more expence, 
the same cheerful results are not equally secured. When, after a month’s 
invitation, he meets a large party of twenty or thirty people, probably little 


| known to him and to each other, who are entertained with French cookery, 





and a variety of expensive wines offered in succession, while circumstances 
often betray that the landlord is making an effort beyond his usual habits ; 
when the company protract a dull effort at conversation, under the reserve 
imposed by their being strangers to each other, and reunite with the ladies, 
sober enough it is true, but dull enough also, to drink cold coffee, he expects 
at least to finish the evening with the dance and song, or the lively talk 
around the fire, or the comfortable old-fashioned rubber. But these are no 
part of modern manners, No sooner is the dinner ended, than each guest 
sets forth on a nocturnal cruise from one crowded party to another; and 
ends by elbowing, it may be, in King Street, about three o’clock in the 
morning, the very same folk whom he elbowed at ten o'clock at night in 
Charlotte Square, and who, like himself, have spent the whole night in the 
streets, and in going in or out of lighted apartments.’’ Vol. VII. p. 238. 

This is the life still led during the season by visiting men in London, 
The late Mr. Rogers led it, when he was upwards of ninety ; going from 
house to house at late hours night after night, bowing and muttering a 
few polite words to the lady of the house, and interchanging a pinch of 
snuff and a word or two with the old acquaintances among whom he 
made his way. 

It is very pleasant occasionally, and the words are sometimes worth 
hearing; but those of Sir Walter Scott are more so, 


* Be not. + Hucksters. + Hauling. 
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COLLEY GRATTAN’S CIVILIZED AMERICA.* 
Atrnoven Mr, Colley Grattan’s opinions of and speculations on 
the United States, as already intimated, do not take the form of 
regular narrative, so much as disquisitions on a succession of 
subjects, yet these discussions are founded in some degree on 
successive tours. 





the appearance of things and people as he passes; and impelled 
by fashion and the fiery heat follows the Bostonians tothe watering 
place of Nahant. As Consul to Massachausetts, Boston was of 
course Mr. Grattan’s head-quarters, and the city and country 
whence he deduces his more gencral conclusions on manncrs, 
modes of living, national characteristics, and similar topics. He 
visits Washington more than once; he made several excursions 
to the South ; and though the accounts of these and similar trips do 
not exactly take the regular narrative form, the more striking 
cities and features en route are touched upon; and often made 
the occasion for the discussion of questions more appropriate to 
the locality than Boston would be. So it is with persons. Web- 
ster is brought before the reader in reference to some Boston cra- 
tions; Calhoun in connection with Washington and the Senate, 
and so this place has its advantages. It gives occasion and life 
to the discussions, and introduces them naturally, besides con- 
necting them with a sort of story. Drawbacks, however, accom- 
pany the plan or its execution. Although the author starts his 
disquisition asit were from a certain locality or state, the extent 
or the limitation of his views is not always clear. Neither is the 
chronology ever distinct ; we are not certain at times, for example 
whether he is speaking of his first arrival, er the latter part of 
his sojourn, or of conclusions drawn or modified since his return, 
For example, he says that general opinion and private feeling are 
averse to a man spending his income lavishly, or, more exactly, 
stylishly”; and this may be true of Boston twenty years ago, 
or possibly now. It certainly was not lately, of New York ; 
where ostentatious expense appears to have been the rule, very 
often without the income ; and Mr. Grattan himself marks the 
distinction on one of his visits to New York. These discrepancies 


are also at times marked in foot-notes; but in these days of in- | 


cessant demands upon attention, and with the myriads of books 
that have been published on America, we scarcely wish to read a 
text, which a comment tells us is no longer true. 

Some of the facts or information, especially with regard to be- 
haviour, as smoking, spitting, and the like, are not novel; but 


an under-current of theory more or less visible, gives novelty or | 


application to many of the questions treated, whether they are 
large or small, Thus, in Mr. Grattan’s opinion, the United States 
should cease to trouble themselves about history or Europe. 
They cannot achieve European forms of polities still less Euro- 
= social systems. Those (very often vulgar) parvenus who 
ong for aristocratical distinctions, are not in any way fitted for 
them ; and if they were the power of public opinion renders their 
attainment impossible. The extent of their unoccupied territory 
with the economical considerations that spring from it—the na- 
ture of their laws, and above all their manners, opinions, and 
social condition, should induce the Americans to make up their 
minds, to a career of quiet, plenty, and comfort, a sort of jog-trot 
happiness, where though there may be inequality of wealth there 
will be no real want—this last opinion may now be doubted, as 
regards the great towns. Literature, learning, arts, manners, the 
refined ideas and lofty sentiments of life, Americans cannot at- 
tain, and they may as well make up their minds to abandon the 
hope. Mediocrity in the higher pursuits of national life, is the 
quality with which they must rest satisfied. This mediocrity is 
advantageous for the mass; and in some other respects; but it is 
fatal to intellectual excellence or individual originality. 

“ The varieties of human nature all round or below me were not so marked. 
Character seemed moulded, for the time, into one regular standard, as though 
the weight and measure of each separate mind had a national stamp afiixed 
to them, to give them a common value. There was difference of counten- 
ance, but sameness of expression. So it was as to cloth, in distinction from 
costume. The features of the many faces were finer or coarser, as the fabrics 
of the garments worn by their possessors. But one unvarying cut and pat- 
tern was seen throughout; and it was, both as to mere humanity and its 
covering, of a very ordinary kind. The tone of the men and women was 
common-place ; the fashion of their dress the same. Equality was more 
evident than liberty, in as far as the latter implies the power of gratifying 
individual whim or fancy. The movements of all were as nearly as possible 
alike. There was nothing curved or angular in any of their actions. They 
walked in straight lines, sat erect on the stools or benches, smoked their 
cigars and spat on the upper, and chewed their quids and spat on the lower 
deck, or read their newspapers and spat in the oh oo and had their ‘ drinks’ 
and spat at ‘the bar,’ with a ation regularity. It was, take it all in 
all, « most curious specimen of living mechanism, completed and brought 
into action by the irresistible force of public opinion and general habit. But 
the first aspect of this monotony was imposing, and it created a certain feel- 
ing of respect, which being partaken by each individual in regard of his fel- 
lows, was sure to be returned to him by the mass. The total absence of 
everything discourteous, of quarrelling, disputation, and cursing, of vehe- 
ment language or violent gesticulation, gave to every group of talkers the 
air of a knot of business men transacting their affairs; and the journey, by 
water or land, seemed merely a link in the various mercantile transactions 
which took them from or brought them back to home. No man in the 
steamboat or the railroad cars (as the carriages are everywhere called) had 
the slightest appearance of a traveller for pleasure’s sake. Some of our 


* Civilized America. By Thomas Colley Grattan, late her Britannie Majesty's 
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fellow passengers in the ‘ British Queen’ accompanied us to Boston, and re- 
lieved the dulness which might otherwise have become oppressive.’”’ 
* * . : 


‘* Nor must this general deficiency in a high order of sentiment or infor- 
mation, or the inability to appreciate fully these qualities in English gen- 
tlemen, be made a reproach to the class of men in question [American 
gentlemen]. It should be remembered that they are for the most part drawn 





He lands at New York in 1839 and gives his | 
impressions of the Empire City ; he goes on to Boston ; observing | 


from pursuits of an inferior order, to fill astation for which they have re- 
ceived small culture, and that in a generation or two the most leading fami- 
lies very generally sink back to their original lowness. It is quite painful 
to observe at present the striking change for the worse in most of the sors of 
the men from sixty to eighty years of age who are now fast dropping off’ 
from the scene. But painful as this degeneracy is, in an individual point of 
view, it would be far better for the country at large were these weak scions 
of good old stems aware of their inferiority, and content to become merge 
in the general mediocrity (Iam forced to reiterate the word) to which every- 
thing in the United States is tending.” . 

According to Mr. Grattan the acknowledged irresistible power 
of the majority, not only produces the uniformity he notices, but 
great timidity of individual character. When singly, or in social 
groupes, men dare not even or do not venture upon a joke. But 
when Americans are gathered into masses or meetings, then they 
are bold and animated enough. Whatever the cause of this may be, 
there seems some truth in the opinion. Indeed it is only on some 
such ground that the extreme, not to say rampant violence of 
American orators and public meetings is explainable ; followed as 
it mostly is by disproportionate results, or nothing. 

**Let the Yankees congregate for any specific purpose—and no people on 
earth are so prone to assemble in large bodies—and they become the most 
excitable and enterprising people in the world. Their pent up feelings all 
then find vent. ‘The caution which held them back singly degenerates into 
fear of now being behind-hand. Each man is anxious to take the lead. At 
their public dinners, suppers, caucuses, stump meetings, camp meetings, con- 
ventions, in Congress, in the State Legislature—wherever, in short, they 
come together in masses, they show surprising ardour. Individuals who in 
private society are prolix and prosy, become on these occasions brisk and 
fluent. The timid shake off their caution ; the taciturn are all at once 
talkative ; the men of doubts and apprehensions fearless and often ecspe- 
rate. There can be no better audience for a public speaker to address. A 
spurious but fierce enthusiasm arises on the slightest stimulus. While it 
lasts it carries all before it. Resolutions or subscriptions, as the ease may 
be, are passed or filled up with reckless rapidity. Each man is emulous to 
out-talk or outbid his neighbour. Thus it is that doctrines of the most 
ultra nature in polities, morals, and religion are put forth, and the most 
extravagant projects entered into by acclamation. The wildest speculations 
are decided on in this way, and a union of over-cautious individuals forms 
an aggregate of over-adventurous people.” 

Connected with his vehement and sudden impulsiveness is an- 
other quality, which we remember to have seen noticed by some 
visitor to the Californian gold fields. Americans are easily dash- 
ed by difficulties; and as ready to abandon undertakings as to 
embark in them, Mr, Grattan, according to his usage, indicates 
the cause. 

** But fearful consequences ensue as soon as difficulties arise. Individuals 
have then no confidence in others any more than in themselves. As soon 
as differences of opinion spring up—as they must always do in large under- 
takings—the principle of general distrust begins its work; and every man 
| doubts, fears, and thwarts his fellow. Great undertakings are thus followed 
by total failure ; and men of wealth become penniless, from having given 
way to the force of example. The masses can resist no temptation, and 
they often become themselves irresistible. Hurried away without control, 
they sweep all obstacles from their path ; and it is only w en their object is 
attained that they find it leads to loss, and too often toruin. Enormous 
ylans for money-making, either in local or distant adventures, turn out to 

¢ feasible as to execution, but fallacious as to profit. And it is quite mar- 
vellous to sce persons who singly rail at speculation and set their faces 
against enterprise fall resistless victims to the epidemic as soon as they mix 
with the infected crowd,” F 

This under-current of theory is found even in the chapter on 
servants. The author’s gereral facts in reference to the inde- 
pendence and what are called “airs” of helps, are not novel; 
though some particular examples may be ludicrous, looked at 
from the funny point of view. But the principle he starts from 
gives a sort of originality to his survey. 

** Disguise it as we may under all the specious forms of reasoning, there 
is something in the mind of every man which tells him he is humiliated in 
doing personal service to another; no matter though necessity may force 
him to its adoption or avarice reconcile him to its continuance, he must often 
feel a throb and a blush as the recollection of the truth flashes across him. 
And in the mood which follows, in the very teeth of distress or danger, he 
will give involuntary vent to his feelings, often unjustly, to the injury of 
the employer, who is guiltless of the cause and unconscious of its existence. 
How few masters in a thousand have a notion that, do what they can for 
their domestics, those persons labour under an inward sense of degradation 
that at times disqualifies them for the duty they are perhaps well disposed 
to pe rform!”’ 

Contrary to the general opinion he maintains that this feeling is 
stronger in Europe than in America. In the latter, as the Chan- 
cellor of France said at the opening of the States General, “ all 
oceupations are honourable.” The American man or woman feels 
no more degredation in going out to help, than in undertaking 
any other employment. It is a simple matter of calculation; 
whether helpingness is better than any thing else at that time 
“convenient.” The helps, however, make stringent stipulations; 
women it would seem more than men, some requiring that the 
lady of the house shall assist in certain kinds of work; and all 
taking those liberties as to going out, dressing, and the like, with 
which countless tourists have rendered us familiar, Mr, Grattan, 
however, conceives the native American forms the best 
servant in the country; in some respects the best servant of 
any country. 

** Everything has satisfied me that, if well treated, the native Americans 
are the best servants in the country, and, according to my experience, the 
best I have ever known in the qualities which I consider among the most 
essential. They are regular, quiet, good-tempered, sober ; all knowing how 
to read and write, and every one looking forward to some better condition 
' in life, for which they seem to prepare themselves by economy and go 
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conduct. They are not conscious of having forfeited their self-respect, from 
the manner in which they choose to view their condition in comparison with 
that of their employers. “They can consequently afford, without any sacri- 
fice of self-importance, to be respectful to those whom they serve. It is 
only those who wince under the sensitiveness I have before described, and 
sensitiveness is rare in the Yankee temperament, who give themselves relief 
by insolence to others. Native American servants undoubtedly take great 
liberties in comparison with those of Europe as to the distribution of their 
time.” ‘ 

This sort of independence on the part of native servants occa- 
sions a kind of mental jar with their employers, the majority of 
whom prefer putting up with the Irish, as they admit and show 
they feel their master’s superiority. At the very best, however, 
ladies keeping house have an arduous time of it; and Mr, Grat- 
tan’s account is supported by Miss Johnson’s incidental complaints 
in her “‘ Peasant Life in Germany.” 

** Ladies keeping houses in America are indeed little better than upper 
servants. The whole superintendence of the in-door work depends on 
them. And very often do they assist in all that is going on, in laundry, 
pantry, nursery, and kitchen. The husbands invariably go to market. No 
woman does any of that. essential business beyond giving an order at the 
* grocery’ or the ‘ provision store.’ It is not easy to know the secrets of 
the scheme of domestic economy, followed by so very close and cautious a 
community. But a strict avoidance of needless expense, a great distrust of 
servants, and a mean system of locking up and doling out, are, [ am inclined 
to believe, its general characteristics, though there, I am satistied, many 
exceptions exist. ‘The cook is a very independent and irresponsible person. 
She has none of the importance of housekeeping, but she is without its 
cares; little being required from her, she has little to look after; the meals 
of the family prepared, her time is herown. Between the regular hours 
she goes where she chooses, and if she be a person of the least pretensions 
in her profession she fixes her own time for everything, and upon the slight- 
est deviation from the arrangement, which might interfere with her plans 
for going to meeting on Sunday or to lectures on week days, she quits her 
place without notice, frequently while the dinner is half dressed and the 
company waiting for it in vain.” 

As bad an opinion is passed uponthe eminent men of America, 
as upon the Americans in general. Webster made so poor an im- 

ression on several occasions, that Mr. Grattan cannot account for 
it; and can only ascribe it to waning faculties. He says that 
“Bancroft the historian is on account of his political tendencies, 
even more than his shifting and frivolous character, shunned [by 
the people of Boston 7] as a black sheep, against whom the white 
sheep of the opposite party are afraid to rub.” Of Story he says 
that his ‘‘ ardent loquacity and amiable egotism made him a com- 

anion highly agreeable to meet with occasionally.” Of Prescott 

e speaks better ; as being ‘far beyond the common run of his 
compatriots ae an amiable man.” He rates Channing higher 
than any other public man he met with except Clay; though he 
affirms of the great Unitarian that ‘a prophet in our country 
{he] was but a pamphleteer in his own.” Clay, to whom he de- 
votes a chapter, is the only man to whom he gives large and un- 
gradging praise for high qualities of head and heart, and wonder- 

ul powers of fascination ; though the grounds of the last do not 
distinctly appear. There is interest in the first interview. 

* When I first met this eminent man in Washington, in the spring of 
1840, he was in his sixty-third year. He was then still in his prime as a 
great public character, as senator, orator, and candidate for the office of 
President ; besides being the life and soul of society, mixing familiarly 
with the circles he adorned, and throwing a charm over the amenities of 
pute life. 1 brought him a letter of introduction, and he received me in 

bedroom, in the boarding-house where he lived and ‘ messed,’ with the 
families of Mr. Henderson of Georgia, a brother senator, and Mr. Salton- 
stall, a representative in Congress for one of the districts of Massachusetts. 
In this first interview with Mr. Clay, in his small and scantily furnished 
chamber, I occupying the only spare chair, and he carelessly sitting on the 
bedside after full two hours’ talk, on subjects of serious importance at that 
moment to the United States and England, I felt that I had been in close 
intercourse with one of the world’s celebrities, and assuredly one of the most 
fascinating of mankind. Daily during my stay at that period, I met Mr. 
Clay, either in his own house—so to call the residence shared with his 
equally hospitable friends—or at the many parties which were given just 
then. There were no topics of public interest respecting which he did not 
afford me great and valuable information. The North-Eastern boundary dis- 
yute, of which I have already said so much, was at that time (previous to 


a very dangerous length, by the virulent speeches of inferior men, such as 
Caleb Cushing, and others, with whom hatred of England was the uppermost 
feeling. 

** T took an early opportunity of pointing out to Mr. Clay the desirability 
of his speaking on the question in the Senate, and sending on his authority 
from the Capitol hill some words of conciliation to the excited country. 
The next day he spoke ; { unfortunately was not aware of his intention, but 
he sent to me that same evening to my hotel a corrected copy of the proof- 
sheets of his speech, which embodied everything that any reasonable British 
subject could expect such a man in such a position to put forth. I was much 
gratified and very grateful for this. It completely crushed for the time the 
paltry efforts of the mischicf-makers, and prepared the publie mind for the 
overtures of the British Government, wiich ended in the treaty of 1842.” 

More provoking books have been published on America by the 
Trollope school of critics, and a more sarcastic spirit may have ap- 

ared in sketches on other classes of subjects than the lady 

andled. A darker picture than Civilized America, we have not 
met; because the author enters upon topics that a passing travel- 
ler would hardly discuss ; there is often an air of philosophical in- 
quiry about his manner ; and his delineations go below manners 
or morals to those feelings of human nature, on which morals and 
everything else ultimately depend. According to the deductions 
from Mr. Grattan’s long expositions, the real want of the 
Americans as a people is want of heart, and of humanity—not in 
the limited sense of mercy or kindliness, but in the general feel- 
ings, and aspirations of a sentient being, in the position man is 
placed in. A cold calculating self interest is the fundamental 
trait, unredeemed by any even aberration of passion, glow of 

enerosity, family affections, or aspiration for national or indi 








vidual greatness, save of a material kind. ‘here is a good deal 


of inflated rhetoric on such things it is true ; but it is mere talk ; 
as different from reality as the violence of excitement from the 
depth of genuine passion. These remarks do not of course apply 
to individuals, and he admits that among the upper classes of the 
South, there is no deficiency in warmth, honsiialie, or courtesy. 
Indeed his means of forming a close judgment were confined to 
New England, not extending far into the South, or reaching the 
West atall. But he says the New England or Yankee element is 
that whichis gradually predominating throughout the Union, and 
giving its character to the whole people. 

How far all this is true we cannot undertake to say. Well 
known facts contradict the conclusions as to the deficiency of 
family affection; but Mr. Grattan may say they are individual 
exceptions ; or that the emotional effusions of numbers are merely 
sudden impulse; or an illustration of one of his positions, the 
difference between Americans as individuals, and in combination, 
In some of his discussions on social economy we think a feeling 
even against persons is occasionally to be traced. Sometimes the 
fallacy of his conclusion is obvious. Take a slight instance. In 
America it seems ‘‘ gentlemanly ” is used in the sense of civil, at- 
tentive, and is consequently applied to persons and conduct to 
which it would not be in asked, But though this may be an 
impropriety of diction, it does not prove that gentlemanlike men 
may not existinAmerica. They may have the thing, though not 
our word for it. 

In America itself, of course, a portraiture so the reverse of 
flattering will be received with a feeling of annoyance, and, in 
this case we imagine, with more than the usual amount of sur- 
prise. It is indeed true that the Americans have been taught 
to expect these mementos of English travellers ; though, from the 
wondering annoyance they show in each fresh case, and the 
readiness with which they receive the next unpublished new- 
comer, it seems that they haye not yet come to any settled con- 
victions on the subject. Yet there is something to challenge re- 
flection, on both sides of the Atlantic, in an interminated succes- 
sion of books in which each visitor follows his P.P.C,. with a most 
repulsive account of his hosts. The remarkable fact certainly 
suggests acurious question, Englishmen claim the character of 
an outspeaking frankness incompatible with simulation or back- 
biting ; yet how is it that in so many instances the author of the 


| destined book managed, sometimes for years, to accept, and to 


improve, with personal advantage and smiling countenance, the 
hospitalities that were to be thus requited ? 


LADY MORGAN’S PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


| Ir autobiographies in general were written on the scheme and 


scale of these ‘‘ Passages,” a single life would form a library, and 
persons who wished to possess several publications would not only 
want time to read but room to stow. The—what shall we call it ? 
pass-time noted in this volume extends over the nine months 
from August 1818 to May 1819. it embraces the conception and 
execution of a journey from Dublin to Geneva on the way to 
Italy ; but its — is a sojourn in London and Paris with a visit 


| to La Fayette at his country-house. The form in which the mat- 


ter is presented is the diary of Lady Morgan, the letters she wrote 
to her sister in Dublin, and various epistles of compliment or 
remark addressed to herself. Some sketches of French life in 
its best, that isits superficial aspect—smart or tart remarks, anda 
few glimpses of French politics and politicians—aneedotes of or 
from men celebrated in literature or society, and a few passing ob- 
servations in the letters addressed to Lady Morgan, constitute the 
attractive passages. The rest is as empty as well can be. The 


| diary, in London more especially, is for the most part the merest 


jotting; probably recalling pleasant parties and persons to the 
writer, but suggesting nothing to the reader. In fact it rather 
tantalizes and provokes. Names upon names whose owners forty 


| years ago were fashionable—as Luttrell and Spencer, or are yet 


ord Ashburton’s mission) very prominent ; and the subject was pushed to celebrated as Tom Moore—pass before us with searcely a trait 


to mark them for what they were, or an anecdote of any point ; 


| though we learn that either Jekyll or Luttrell—for the antecedent 


is not quite clear, ‘‘made a mot the other night to Lady Cork, 
which was certainly one of the wittiest things ever said, but too 
broad to repeat.” Many of the letters are the merest compliment, 
and do not always possess even a name of importance to justify 
their publication. Take a specimen, 

** From the Baron de Stael to Lady Morgan. 

**T rejoice extremely, madame, you have condescended to furnish me with 
an opportunity of being in some degree useful to you. Here is * Sismondi,” 
and I should reserve the honour of presenting it to you myself, if some im- 
yortant affairs did not detain me at home. Receive with indulgence the 
Comege of my respectful attachment. De STAkL, 

‘“ What a nice note from M. de Stael, and what a valuable present! It 
does not signify, I am spoiled for life, or at least for Dublin.” 

Whether it be the real emptiness of the thing itself, or the 
spirit in which it is recorded we know not, but the impression 
left by the life of fashion and amusement is unsatisfactory. Nine 
months of “gayety” and trifling, so that even going a-shopping 
or reading the proofs of Florence Macarthy have a reality about 
them, seem in the record but a waste of time. When a French 
savan unbends with an anecdotical reminiscence, or a French 
littérateur says a good thing, or tells a good story, still better 
when a man of affairs with some practical work on his hands, 
even though he may not be exactly “the right man in the 
right place” appears on the scene, the relief is wonderful from 
the monotonous inanity of mere fashionable life. One can readily 

* Passages from My Autobiography. By Sydney Lady Morgan, Published by 
Bentley. 
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by means of Lady Morgan’s book, account for what otherwise 
seems inexplicable: the rage for lions. As one turns over page 
after page of the London ‘Passages of my Autobiography ”—for 
the Parisian is a shade brisker, one can see what a God-send any 
variety must have been to fashionable society forty ne ago, if 
it was only a semi-savage with a rich costume to be looked at, or 
a real savage with little costume at all. As regards topic, the 
family letters to Dublin supply something of nature; but the 
manner does not harmonize with the theme. Indeed, the home 
letters are often as much occupied with the writer’s fashionable 
success, or allusions to her “‘ persecutions””—criticisms in reviews 
or social remarks—as the family affections. The most genuine 
bit of nature turns up on the visit to La ve ag chateau ; not 
in the Sunday dance for that is thoroughly French, but in the 
grandchildren, though even they are French too. 

“* Oscar and Octavie, a little boy and girl of three and four years old, are 
great friends of mine. Octavie puts me so much in mind of darling baby, 
that I have her often with me. She said yesterday to her mamma, ‘J'ai 
cherché une rose pour cette petite dame, qui est si bonne pour moi, mais le 
jardinier m’a fermé Je grille (the garden gate) au nez;’ would you not be 
surprised at such a gallantry on the part of Miss Baby ? it amused me much, 
as being so French. * * * * 

** The youngest grandchild, little Oscar de La Fayette, had taken a most 
passionate love for me in 1816, and he was, like the rest of his sex, faithless 
im 1818. I said to him across the table, ‘ M’aimes-tu toujours, mon cher 
Oscar?’ He hesitated, looked earnestly at me, and then, turning round 
with a look of extreme fondness at his bonne, who was standing behind him, 
he replied, ‘Oui, miladi; mais j'aime mieux ma vielle! * ° ° 

* Sunday.—This is always a espe and a joyous day at La Grange ; a day 
in which the blessed commandment, ‘In it thou shalt do no manner of 
work,’ is strictly fulfilled. Religious service at the parish church, a walk, a 
dinner—as well as I remember a cold dinner—a delicious lounge, sur la 
pelouse, every one at ease, every one enjoying themselves; and, to crown 
all, a dance in the great hall, which, like Yorick’s ‘ dance of grace,’ was, in 
its innocent enjoyment, like this smiling celebration of the Sabbath. The 
great hall (where the mark of one of Marshal Turenne’s balls had lodged 
during the Fronde, is still visible) filled rapidly at eight o’clock with the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood, the servants of the castle, and all the com- 
pany; two or three gensd’armes looked in en passant. The ball opened 
with the steady solemn dance of la ronde, to the music of the violin of the 
conciérge, with the addition of a nondescript instrument, something like an 
English dulcimer, furnished by a poor Savoyard passing by, who had a franc 
for his pay. All the company danced in the first contre danse, with the ex- 
ception of the general, who stood looking on, and leaning on his stick, the 
happiest of the happy.” 

The “‘ Passages”’ of course contain some of the Whig polities of 
half a century ago, not very good in themselves when looked back 


upon with more learned eyes ; and by no means improved in tone | 10 ; the : 
| with considerable additions and many passages of a personal kind. 


by the Milesian spirit of the ‘‘ Wild Irish Girl.” The poor re- 
stored Bourbons get scant mercy from her, though France might 
as well have borne with them; for she enjoyed a Parliamentary 
régime, a certain liberty of the press, pertect freedom of speech, 


which she had not under the Empire, as Lady Morgan testifies, | 


and upon the whole more liberty and better prospects than she 
has had before or since. ‘‘ Miladi’s” raptures on the general elec- 
tion, which went against the Bourbons, drew some sagacious re- 
marks from her old patroness and lifelong friend Lady Charleville. 
They are not only founded on the essentials of things, but pro- 
phetic. She is, however, rather hard upon the King. It turns 
out that Fouché was pushed upon him by the Duke of Wellington, 

** You are sanguine ; but you are too near the scene to be unbiassed in 
your judgment, I think; yet mark down the characters that must decide 
the fate of liberty in France; and in your closet, away from the charme 
entrainante of party enthusiasm, I think one must see little hope of consti- 
tutional freedom winning from the contentions of the thrice-contemptible 
Ultras, the dregs of the bloody Mountain, the scoundrel Talleyrand, or a 
King who, for any dignity this world could offer, would receive Fouché’s 
help and compunction. To oppose these, what have they? A corrupt, dis- 
organized, uneducated mass of ardent-minded guard-room youths, with a 
few—and but few—people who, like your favourite La Fayette, have always 
loved liberty, rational and constitutional, for itself alone, and have, alas! 
lived to see that all moderate men like himself will be sacrificed to the vio- 
lence and personal interests of those who will go greater lengths than them- 
selves. This seems to me the constituents of the great public scene in 
France, from which I infer no happy conclusion.”’ 

The same correspondent gives a favourable view of George the 
Fourth when Regent. Much of it no doubt was manner; a well- 
bred man speaking to a lady of her friend’s book, and listening to 
a mother’s anxieties about her child. Still it seems no other man 
in Brighton could have done it so well. There is a curious trait 
of the marked change in language, since the time when George 
the Third was king: the Regent’s perfectly gratuitous ‘‘ damned” 
before a lady of rank, and the matter of course way in which 
she records it. 

“* But once more as to ‘ Miss Florence.’ It gave me pleasure, the day I 
dined with the Regent here, to find it on his table, and to hear him say, 
when I took it up, ‘ I hope you like the Eagle and O’Leary; I have never 
read anything more delightful or more pathetic than Cumhal’s catastrophe ; 
Croker may rail on, [in the Guvtertnt he’ll do her no harm,’ And again 
he reverted to the subject, and said, ‘ Damned blackguard, to abuse a woman, 
isn’t it >’ and ‘* Could not he let her “‘ France”’ alone, if it be all lies, and 
read her novels, and thank her, by Jasus! (with a true brogue) for being a 
good Irishwoman?’ Believe me, the Regent has a heart at bottom; and I 
am only surprised that, surrounded as an heir-apparent is, and as he has 
always been, every mouth and every eye taught to express assent, and to 
anticipate his bias, and the fair plain truth never suffered near him—I say 
I am only surprised he is human. He sent me all the drinks that my poor 
child fancied (which the medical man, Tierney, an Irishman, had told him 
of) every day; and this it was which sent me (dressed up in my rolling 
chair) to thank him on the eve of his departure ; and it is most sure I should 
have met less sympathy, and less of apparent interest, in the inquiries of 
any other man in the town. I had refused going all along to the Pavilion, 


(for those things I delight not in,) but his goodness about my child was not 
to be over; and unquestionably I do not wonder his manner and his 
feeling should smooth down bi:ter recollections of where he has been wrong, 
and bind his friends to him.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The close approach of the Parliamentary session seems to have moved 
the publishers to activity in order to get their books well out before an- 
other kind of reading diverts the — attention. Mr. Bentley hag 
produced what he or the editor, Dr, Doran, calls the “‘ Last Journals” of 
Horace Walpole. They are in reality a continuation of his “* Memoirs 
of the Reign of George the Third”; but written it strikes us more dis- 
tinctly in the journal manner as well as form, and often dealing with 
particular not to say trivial anecdotes that can scarcely by any interpreta. 
tion be called history. The period over which they extend is the most im- 
portant of the eighteenth century between the close of Marlborough’s 
wars and the commencement of the French Revolution, namely 1772~ 
1783, involving the troubles and finally the war in America, the last yo- 
lume closing with the arrival of the definitive treaty of peace. 

Macbeth’s maxim—* the very firstlings of my heart shall be the first- 
lings of my hand,” appears to be one result of John, Lord Campbell's 
Shakspearian studies. Scarcely was the world informed that he had 
turned his attention to Shakspeare’s ‘* Legal acquirements,” than lo! 
here is the book. It may be said, however, that it was originally 
written with ‘a view to assist” Mr. Payne Collier ; but that distinguished 
commentator “in terms,” says Lord Campbell, ‘ which I should like to 
copy if they were not so complimentary, strongiy recommended me to 
print and publish it in my own name.” In fourteen out of the thirty- 
seven dramas the Chief Justice finds nothing indicative of special legal 
knowledge. In the remaining twenty-three dramas he discovers traces 
of the poet’s practical acquaintance with the law, and sometimes of 
remarkable mastery. The leaning of Lord Campbell evidently is to the 
idea that William Shakspeare belonged to the profession, but he pro- 
nounces no opinion. He would leave it to the jury and be satisfied with 
a verdict either way. 

** Were an issue tried before me as Chief-Justice at the Warwick assizes, 
‘whether William Shakespeare, late of Stratford-upon-Avon, gentleman, 
ever was clerk in an attorney’s office in Stratford-upon-Avon aforesaid,’ I 
should hold that there is evidence to go to the Jury in support of the affirma- 
tive, but I should add that the evidence is very far from being conclusive, 
and I should tell the twelve gentlemen in the box that it is a case entirely 
for their decision,—without venturing even to hint to them, for their 
guidance, any opinion of my own. Should they unanimously agree ina 
verdict either in the affirmative or negative, I do not think that the Court, 
sitting in banco, could properly set it aside and grant a new trial.” 

A dry joke follows touching locking up the good men and true, in 
palpable allusion to a late ease, and the law there anent; but we need 
not continue the quotation. 

Mr. Murray has also brought out Lord Broughton’s work on Italy as 
well as Lord Campbell’s Shakspeare. The Italy, however, docs not seem 
to us entirely new. The well-known “ Ilistorical Illustrations” to the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold forms a part of the matter of the book, but 
This 


last named portion seems very interesting; relating as it does to the sen- 


| timents of distinguished Italians, which could not with safety to them 








have appeared during their lives, and indicating the growth of the pre- 
sent public opinion or feeling in Italy. 

The design of Mr. Morier Evans’s “‘ Facts, Failures, and Frauds” is 
to narrate the principal doings in this way of late years, as a story, sup- 
porting it by a report of the trial or trials where such have taken place. 
The cases are familiar to us all—ITudson, Walter Watts of the Globe In- 
surance Office, Windle Cole and his coadjutors, Sadleir, Robson, Red- 
path, the bankers Strahan and partners, and two banking companies— 
the British, and the Eastern. It is convenient to have these strange 
cases readily accessible ; but we have some doubts whether the character 
of the compiler’s mind quite fits him to deal with the philosophy and 
morality of the affairs, though he writes readably enough. 

Books, 
Tournal of the Reign of King George the Third, from the year 1771 to 1783. 
By Horace Walpole. Now first published from the original MSS, Edited, 
with Notes by Dr. Doran, Author of “* History of the Queens of England of 
the House of Hanover,” Xc. In two volumes, 
Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements Considered. By Join Lord Campbell, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., in a Letter to J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 
sy the Right Hone 





Italy: Remarks made in several visits Jrom 1816 to 1854, 
ourable Lord Broughton, G.C.B. In two volumes, 
Facts, Failures, and Frauds: Revelations, Financial, Mercantile, Criminal. 

By D. Morier Evans. 

The Book of the Thames from its Rise to its Fall, By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

Who Invented the Locomotive Engine ? by Oswald Dodd Hedley.— 
The invention of the locomotive engine is not the subject of Mr. Hed- 
ley’s publication; but whether his father did not first prove by actual 
experiment that smooth wheels would run upon smooth rail; for up to 
1812-14 it was an article of theoretical belief among engineers that a 
smooth rail and a smooth wheel would be without adhesion. Hence the 
few locomotives till 1812-14 were made with cogs, or some other contri- 
vances to give a purchase ; but practically they all failed. 

In 1812, according to Mr. Oswald Dodd Hedley, his father conceived 
that the engineering world was wrong in its opinion; set about con- 
structing a locomotive with a smooth wheel, which established the prin- 
ciple for which he was struggling, though it did not practically answer 
so well as a second and improved engine ; and he took out a patent for his 
invention in 1813. As Stephenson’s first locomotive was not made till 
1814, the discovery or invention belongs to Mr. Hedley’s father; and this 
somewhat operose publication appears to put in the claim; and to review 
“‘Smiles’s Life of Stephenson” in order to expose its unfairness in 
attempting to deprive Mr. Hedley senior of the credit due to him, and 
carrying it to Stephenson's account. 

That Dr. Smiles, like many other biographers with their heroes, {at- 
tributes merits to Stephenson to which he is not in strictness entitled is 
quite true. The exposition of this biographical enthusiasm formed & 
large feature in the Spectator’s review of the Life.* At the same time, 
we do not think (for we have not the work to refer to) that Smiles sup- 
pressed the historical facts connected with the locomotive ; though he 
might state them bouncingly and substitute the name of Mr. Blackett 
(Mr. Hedley’s employer) for that of Mr. Hedley, as the man who first 
established the great fact that a smooth wheel would run upon a smooth 
rail, 

The general exaggeration of Smiles is a critical fault, and his suppres 


* Spectator 1857, pages 628, 629. 
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sion of Mr. Hedley’s name and claims may be a particular unfairness ; 
but when all is done, the distance between George Stephenson and M r. 
Hedley senior will be much what it was before. The true claim of Ste- 
phenson is, that by his improvements on the way, the rail, and the loco- 
motive, he rendered the railway profitable on a small seale in the trans- 
port of coals, practicable on a larger scale in the Darlington line, and in 
the plan and construction of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
really established the existing system. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's Notes and Observations on Pictures, &e. Edited 
by William Cotton, Esq.—A useful contribution of materials to the life 
of Reynolds and a curious book in itself. From family repositories, with 
family sanction, Mr. Cotton has exhumed—1. a rough and irregular- 
journal kept by the youthful artist on his visit to Italy, in which he 
tersely noted his observations on works of art; which observations Mr. 
Cotton has illustrated by extracts from other writers. 2. An unfinished 
manuscript of Mason’s on Sir Joshua’s method of colouring ; the know- 
ledge being derived from a close attendance in his painting room and con- 
versations. It is curious though rather technical, and mainly directed to 
explain the cause ef the painter’s fleeting colours. 3. Unpublished 
letters from Johnson, Fox, Malone, and others. 4. A copy of Sir 
Joshua’s account book from 1772 to 1791 showing what pictures he 
painted, and the prices he obtained for them. For the charming group 
of the Lady Waldegraves, forming the frontispiece to Mr. Bentley's 
ninth volume of the Letters of Horace Walpole, Horace paid 315/. for a 
first payment, or rather for a total, as we infer from the absence of any 
further sum. 

The Friendly Disputants ; or Future Punishment Reconsidered. By 
Aura, Author of Ashburn.—A theologico didactic novel in which the 
question of eternal punishment is discussed in a serics of dialogue-scenes, 
the side which the writer espouses—that of the temporary character of 
future punishment, having the advantage in the argument. It is a 
singular jumble of love, frieadship, characters, society, Greck discussion 
on the meaning of words, and arguments that are speculative and na- 
tural rather than theological. Therefore we conceive them to be often in- 
appropriate ; for as their subject matter arises altogether from revelation, 
it is only to the interpretation of the text that we can have recourse fot 
our reasonings upon the subject. The book it appears is a continuation 
or sequel ; for it opens with the honeymoon of some former hero and 
heroine; who now go about visiting, discussing, and corresponding. 
The work is elegantly written and well-intentioned ; but subjects of this 
kind we think are best handled directly ; that plan saves space, if there 
were no other reasons. 

The Soul and the Future Life. By Thomas Cromwell, Ph.D., F.S.A. 
The Philosophie argument.—This volume forms the commencement of a 
work in three parts against the «vmaterialism of the soul; for Dr. Crom- 
well seems to disclaim the idea of being absolutely a materialist. The 
present section treats of the philosophy of the question ; that is, the 
metaphysics and physiology. The second part will trace the history of 
the common opinion, and the third will exhibit the “ Biblical view.” 
The present volume does not impress us with a sense of the author's 
capabilities for his self-imposed task. Ie wants physiological and meta- 
physical knowledge, or the power of using it, as well as method, clearness, 
and terseness, 

The Gospel of St, John arranged in Parts and Sections. For the 
Use of Schools and Young Students. By the Reverend J. Forshall, 
M.A., Chaplain of the Foundling Hospital, &e.—The object of this pub- 
lication is to present St. John’s Gospel in a form better fitted than the 
usual arrangement, for the instruction of the young, as regards ; 
thorough comprehension of the narrative. The principle followed by Mr. 
Forshall is to eschew chapters and verses, and arrange the text into 
sections according to subjects, each forming a complete action or dis- 
course in itself. This plan is well caleulated to imprint the masses of 
the narrative as well as the details distinctly upon the mind; but we sus- 
pect some slight typographical subdivision of the longer sections would 
be useful as lessons for children. If we rightly understand the editor, 
it will be followed by the other Gospels, the Aarmony of the whole being 
the final object sought to be finally taught. The text of the authorized 
version is implicitly followed. , 

Aunt Judy's Tales, By Mrs, Alfred Gatty. Author of ‘“ Parables 
from Nature,” &e,—A very pleasing collection of juvenile tales, novel in 
plan, fresh in treatment, and pointing useful morals in a way that strikes 
home. For example, “ the Little Victims” is an allegory representing 
littie folk who have every comfort, and yet are dissatisfied with the regu- 
larity of domestic order, as prisoners to cruel jailors, who put them to 
bed when they do not want to go, make them get up when they wish to 
lie longer, and so on through a whole day’s life. It is a pretty book ; 
prettily illustrated by Miss Clara 8. Lane. , 


Sir Roderick I. Murchison’s third edition of his “ Siberia” is the great 


reprint of the week. It contains much additional matter, embracing the | 


latest discoveries of eminent geologists, so far as they relate to the 
subje ctof the work, and many additional illustrations. In fact the volume 
teems with cuts, in which the eye of the painter is often traceable, as well 
as the science of the geologist. 

Next in point of dignity comes Mr. Brock’s Sermons, which havi 
reached a second edition ; then we have a reprint of a dozen literary 
notices from the Zimes under the title of Eminent Men and Popular 
Books ; followed by asingle volumed edition of Mr, Trollope’s last satire 
on current events ‘* The Two Clerks.” 

Siluria, The History of the oldest Fossiliferons Rocks and their Foundations ; 
with a brief sketch of the Distribution of Gold over the Earth. By Sir Ro- 
derick Impey Murchison, G.C. St. 8., D.C.L., M.A., Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of Britain, President of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, &e., &e: Third edition, (including “The Silurian System,”) with 

: Maps and many additional Illustrations. ‘ 

Twenty-sere n Sermons, and a Farewell Sermon; preached in St. George’s 
C hurch, Barnsley, by the Reverend W. J. Brock, B.A., Incumbent of Hay- 
field, Derbyshire. Second edition. ; 

Eminent Men and Popular Books. From “ The Times.” 

The Thi ee Clerks ; a Novel, By Anthony Trollope, Author of “ Barchester 
Towers,” &e, * 

= Derivative Spelling-Book, giving the origin of every word from the Greek, 
atin, Saxon, Gerrmaan, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Lan- 
ee. : with their present acceptation and Pronunciation. By J. Rowbotham, 

-R.A.S., Author of “ A Derivative Dictionary,” &c. Improved edition, 





| sented to Mrs. Elliott by that prince.” 


| The following are publications of a small kind. The highest in point 
of caste is “* Parker’s Church Calendar,” a species of almanack whose 
information is mainly though not solely limited to clerical matters. 
M. Korokeffs “ Trade of Russia” is not very remarkable for its Political 
Economy or its commercial projects, but the author’s sketches of the 
condition of the industrial classes in Western Europe undesi; 
suggest some curious contrasts. ‘ The Woman Hater” is a cheap nov 
contained in “ Blackwood’s London Library.” The others explain 
themselves. 

Parker's Church Calendar and General Almanack for the Year of our Lord 
1859. 

The Trade of Russia considered from a European Point of View, By B. A, 
Korkoreff. 

The Woman Hater ; or True and Feigned Love. A Dramatic Tale. By Cap- 
tain A. F. Clarence. 

A Handy Book on the Law of Private Trading Partnership. By W. Smith, 
Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Author of ** A Handy 
Book on Bills, Cheques, Notes, and 10 U's.” 

The Handbook of the Court, the Peerage, and the House of Commons. Ninth 
Year. (Corrected to January 1859, from information supplied by the Mem- 
bers of both Houses.) 

A Key to Part Second of Hiley’s Practical English Composition, By the 
Author, 


LITERARY NEWS. 

The literary event of the week is the death of Hallam, at the age of 
eighty-one. Another link that connected the present generation with 
the past is thus snapped, though the connection was rather in a chrono- 
logical sense, than as a literary type. It has been said that Hallam re- 
presented the older historians who depicted history in its principles 
rather than in its persons, whereas our contemporaries give us history in 
biography. ‘This is not strictly the fact. The narrative history of yore, 
which dealt with the actions and actors of a nation’s career rather than 
the political philosophy to be deduced from them, exhibited men and 
events as personally as Macaulay, only not in quite so elongated and 
inflated a way. ‘The battle of Bosworth Field, the assault and sack of 
Rome by Bourbon, the life of Wolsey, the trial and execution of Straf- 
ford and of Charles, with many other events when persons constitute the 
chief features, have been told by Hume with an essential spirit which 
very few can emulate, though no doubt they may add or encumber by 
details, after the fashion of a Quarterly’s essayist or “our own corre- 
spond ad 

Hallam did not enliven his works by the introduction of persons in the 
manner of Hume, or of Macaulay and his imitators, because he was of 
the expositional not the narrative school of history. As a historian, 
however, he was sui generis. Some of the interest he inspired in the 
general public is no doubt to be ascribed to his judicious choice of sub- 
jects. The condition of the Middle Ages, and the progress of the Eng- 
lish constitutions, had more attraction in themselves, than stories of 
Tithes, or discussions touching the Mare Clausum, or the History of the 
Exchequer. Much of Hallam’s success, however, was owing to con- 
scientious labour, and to a genial warmth and spirit so deep in his own 
nature, that it was rather felt than seen, even by those who knew him 
personally, The very remarkable characteristics of almost drudgery in 
research, and the closest spirit of judicial inquiry, combined with a sort 
of boyish buoyancy of genius, are well brought out by an obituary notice 
in the Daily News, evidently by a person who knew him well. 

** The reader of his weighty (not heavy) works, impressed with the 
judicial character of the style, both of thought and expression, imagined 
him a solemn, pale, student, and might almost expect to seem’him in a 
Judge’s wig ; whereas, the stranger would find him the most rapid talker 
in company, quick in his movements, genial in his feelings, earnest in nar- 
rative, rather full of dissent from what everybody said, innocently surprised 
when he found himself agreeing with anybody, and pretty sure to blurt out 
something awkward before the day was done—but never giving offence, be- 
cause his talk was always the fresh growth of the topic, and, it may be 
added, his manners were those of a thorough-bred gentleman. .. . . e 
was rich, and able to follow his inclinations in regard to his mode of life ; 
and his choice was not law, but literature. He married the eldest daughter 
of Sir Abraham Elton, a Somersetshire baronet, by whom he had a large 
family of children, of whom only one, a daughter, survived him. Most, or 
all of them, and also their mother, died instantaneously ; and few men could 
have borne the repeated shock as he did.” 


There was a full attendance of scientific men and “ distinguished 
foreigners” at the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, 
Papers were read, the most important of which were reports from 
Captains Burton and Speke engaged in a journey of discovery in Eastern 
Africa. The country they are exploring lies to the West and North of 
Zanzibar, embracing, in a rough estimate, from the tenth degree of 
South latitude to the equator, and from the 28th to 38th degree of East 
longitude. The report says that these enterprising officers had left the 
shores of Lake Ugiji in the month of May last, and halted at the main 
depot of Arab trade, Unyanyembe, whence Captain Speke purposed pro- 
ceeding to the Ukerewa Lake, twelve or fifteen days’ marches north. If 
successful in this, they will be enabled to bring home authentic details 
of the four great waters which drain Eastern Central Africa, namely, the 
Nyassa, the Chiwa, the Ugiji, and the Ukerewa Lakes. 

“The President dwelt upon the importance of these explorations, which, 
he remarked, were second only to those of Dr. Livingstone. The results, 
he said, confirmed the views of Dr. Livingstone, and those advanced by 
himself in his Presidential Addresses to the society, namely, that the 
interior of Africa is a vast trough or basin encircled on all sides by higher 
ridges. 


The Times, and we think some other papers, have in reviewing Mrs. 
Elliott's journal thrown out doubts as to its authenticity grounded on 
mistakes in dates, and errors of fact, extremely likely to occur with any 
one writing from memory, especially a fine lady like the Reminiscent. 
However the strictures have drawn this account from the publisher Mr. 
Bentley. 

‘* The original MS. was purchased for publication by me of Miss Bentinck, 
the granddaughter of Mrs. Elliott, through Mr. Levien, of the British Mu- 
seum. Miss Bentinck had offered it to that national collection, but it was 
thought not to be of sufficient extent to be entertained. Miss Bentinck 
kindly sent me the miniature of Mrs. Elliott by Cosway, allowed me to have 
the picture of Lady Charles Bentinck (Mrs. Elliott’s daughter), by Sir J. 
Reynold’s from Lord Cholmondeley’s, in Carlton Terrace, for the of 
engraving, and the miniature of the Duke of Orleans on a sn x, pre- 
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Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the celebrated “Hinguist, has been 
named a member of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. The 
same honour has been conferred on Lord Macaulay, and on Baron de 
Brunnow, the Russian ambassador here in England. 





The Courrier de Paris, in its feuilleton of Wednesday, began the trans- 


lation of one of Mr. Wilkie Collins's last novels, which it calls: “ Une 
nuit étrange.” 
In Paris biographical publications are all the rage just now. Besides 


the great “ Biographie Génerale,” the “ Dictionaire Universel des Con- 
temporains,” and other works of the same description which have lately 
appeared, there is now in course of publication a series of biographies 
led “ Portraits Historiques,”, edited by M. Castille. Marshal Pélis- 
sier, Prince Napoleon, Alexandre Dumas, Count de Morny, the Orleans 
princes, and other distinguished men of the time, are among these por- 
traits, which on the whole, and considering the present state of the 
French press, are well worth reading. 
A new statistical work of great importance has just appeared in France. 
By a decree of the 1st of July, 1852, local committees were established 
all over France, for the special purpose of enlightening Government in 
regard to the state of the agriculture of the country, and after six years 
of incessant labour, these committees have now, under the direction of a 
central office, issued their first report, in the form of a big volume of 
500 pages in folio. Of the eighty-six departments of France, forty-three 
are classed in this volume in alphabetical order, from the department of 
the Aix down to that of the Loire Inférieure, ‘There are no comments or 
remarks of any kind added to the facts and figures contained in the book ; 
nevertheless, some of the information given is, without further study, 
striking in the highest degree. So, for. example, we learn, under the 
head “potatoes,” that the discase under which this plant has been suf- 
oy during the last few years, has destroyed in one department, that of 
sére, nearly a million of hectolitres—one hectolitre equal to about 
m Soe pints—and in another, that of the Haute Loire, three quarters 
of a million, Equally fatal has been the grape disease. Of the latter 
the wine-growers of Corsica have suffered to the extent of 2,097,411 
francs (about 84,0007.) ; of la Dréme 2,403,940 franes (nearly 100,000/.) ; 
of the department of L’Arddche 3 3,348, 320 francs (134,000/.) ; and of the 
country near Bordeaux, the celebrated Gironde, above four millions of 
francs, or more than 160,000/. sterling. The most interesting figures in 
this volume, though space does not allow us to give them at present, are 
those relating to the quantity and quality of food consumed by the agri- 
cultural labourer in each department; the amount of wages received by 


the same class, in either sex; the number of days of labour dur- 
ing the year ; "the kind of machinery employed in the work; the 
number of labourers necessary to cultivate an acre of land; and 


other like information. A comparison of these facts with the statis- 
ties recently gathered here in England, would no doubt be most interest- 
ing. The whole work, which has been published under the direction of 
M. Legoyt, will be complete i in a second volume, containing the other 
forty-three departments, and which is announced to appear in “the month 
of June next. 


Fine Arts. 

At the Society of Arts on Wednesday week, and again on Monday, at 
the Institute of British Architects, M. "Théophile Silvestre declared his 
mission from the French Government to report on the English School of 
Fine Art, as well as to invite English Artists to send their works to the 
next Exhibition in Parisin April. At the first mentioned assembly he read 
a paper on Art and Artists in England of the eighteenth century to the pre- 
sent day, warmly culogistic of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, West, 
Jackson, Constable, ’ Turner, and other painters of our national school. 

Five finished drawings in crayon by M. Alexander Bida, a French 
artist, resident for some length of time in the East, have been on view at 
the French Gallery, Pall Mall, during the w eek. They 


Scriptures under the Cedars of Mount Lebanon,” *‘ Albanian Soldiers and 
Bashi Bazouks in the Guardroom at Cairo,” “ Mosle ms at Prayer,” “ The 
return of Moslem Pilgrims from Mecca”; masterly execution, consum- 
mate skill in drawing, admirable choice of subject, brilliant and clear tone 
and picturesque grouping are observable in them all. They are well 
worth a visit from artist and amateur. 


Brewer's Panorama of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the Falls of 

Niagara, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Prairie scenery, and the Birth- 
place of Washington, Mount Vernon, has attractions for lovers of the 
marvellous, the beautiful, and the vast, in nature ; though the painting 
is somewhat unequal to the aims of the artist. The Mammoth Cave, 
with its miles of labyrinthine passages, 600 fect below the surface of the 
earth, possessing throughout an equable healthy temperature—its halls, 
domes, grottoes, and deep rivers, overhung with the brilliant and glitter- 
ing stalactite—has not a parallel in the whole world, and its portrait is 
undoubtedly a novelty to the dwellers in cities. There are the customary 
accompaniments of a descriptive lecture and appropriate music. 


Some four thousand guests : answered the invitation of the principal 
and professors of King’s College, at their soirée on the 22d instant, 
thronging the lecture hall, library, museum, and class rooms, which 
were decorated with pictures, flowers, stereoscopic and photographic 
views, and articles of verti in bewildering profusion. Babbage’s caleu- 
lating machine and a large sized marine aquarium attracted much atten- 
tion and remark. Glees and madrigals by a well sclected body of pro- 
fessionals relieved the buzz of animated conversation which resounded 
from the throngs of well-satisfied visitors of all ranks in literature, 


science, and art. 
Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 25, 

Banruptcy Annulled.—Micnaet Parker, Hull, ironmonger. 

Bankrupts.—Cuar.es Henry Jeciey, Oundle, timber-merchant—Henry Nrx, 
Werrington, Northamptonshire, miller—Tnomas Witimor, Eastbourne, Sussex, 
builder— W1L.1AM Sippons, Kingecliffe, Northamptonshire, timber- -merchant—Joun 
Bavix, Norwich, milliner—GrorGE Roors, Ospringe and Faversham, Kent, stone- 
merchant— WILLIAM and Witt1am Tuomas Barker, Burslem, earthenware-manu- 
facturers—Daniet Wuarrs, Bristol, haulier—Jonn ATKINSON senior, Shaw Mills, 
Bishop Thornton, Yorkshire, flax-spinner—FREDERICK Cox, 
net-manufacturer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—G. A. Gourtay, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, clockmaker—T, Currir, Kilmarnock, joiner, 








upholsterer—U. Wuixtrr, 











are entitled | 
“The Wailing Place of the Jews, «A Maronite Priest expounding the | 


Liverpool, straw-bon- | 


| 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 28. 


Rankruptcy Annulled,— Tuomas Suruens, Ha 
Werrington, 
Bencu, Cheltenham, innkeeper—James Wooprow, Ryde, 


Bank: upts.—Hexry Nix, 


ifax, Yorkshire, reed-maker, 
miller—Groner 


Northamptonshire, 
of Wight, hotel- 


Isle 


keeper—Henry Fouiert, Dartmouth, ship-builder—Witi1aM Henr senior, William 


Street, 
Fields, 
Hut, 


Lisson Grove, 


and Wiiit1am Carin, Skinner’s Place, 
reTT, Taunton, 


Minories, 


t greengrocer — Roserr SteEwarp, 
victualler—Win.iiam Jenxnincs, Rochester, 
Birmingham, anvil-maker—Jonn Pranse, 

W1ILLIAM SANDERS, Smethwick, Staffordshire, spade-manufacturer—J EssE 
Sise Lane, 
livery-stable-keeper—Cuantes Fox Orrrnnem, 
master-marine r—James ‘Tyter and WitiiamM Evan Turner, Worcester, 


Park Road, Battersea 
carpenter—Cuarces WILLIAM 
Worcester, victualler—Puimyp 
Mac MIN 
shipping-agents—Epwarp Bar- 
John Street, 


hop-mere ‘hants—Ric Hands ANpREws, Fareham, Hants, stationer, 


ae ee 


[The Military Gazettes will appear next week.) 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday.) Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
SperCent Cemsele cocecccccccocesesié 233 
Ditto for Account .... 955 
3 per Cents Reduced ,. Soe 
ee $6} 


New 3 per Cents . 
Long Annuities 
Annuities 1885 .. +. 
Bank Stock, 9 per nt ° 
India Stock, 104 per Cent ° 
Exchequer bills, 2d. per diew 
Exchequer Bonds, 1850 .... 
India Bonds 4 per Cent 
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FOREIGN FUNDS 


(Last Official — during the Week e nding Friday 






Asstsiaw .coccevccccccese 5p. 784 
Belgian . Ab -— 
Ditto... -23—- -_ 
Brazilian ...... tb — 103 
Kuenos Ayres .. -6 — | 802exd 
Chilian ......04 tt — — 
Danish 5 — 104) 
EEE . nccccccrccscs a3 — --- 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guild 2 66 
Ditto ...ccsccsceese t= 101g 
French ....+ee++ eeeeeres 3 — | 68f. lzk« 


SH 
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| Sardinian , 


French 
Mexican , 
Peruvian , 
Portuguese 
Russian 







io 
7 = 
| 
Core 
$43 


on T= & « 
o-Caee we 


Spanish 
Ditto New Deferred 
Ditto Passive 
Turkish 
Venezuela 


ee 


oc 
=| 
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(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Raitways— 
Bristol and Excter 


































Caledonian.........0.-s 2 
Chester and Holyhead . 4s) 
Eastern Counties G24 
Edinburgh and Glasgow -_ 
Glasgow and South-Western. -— 
Great Northern ,.......60+-005: 105 
Great South. and West. Ireland. -— 
Great Western 553 
Lancashire and Yorks! 963 
Lancaster ar ‘ BS 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 109, ex d 
London and Blackwall ........- €} 
London and North-Western,... 963 
London and South-Western... 4 96 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln 384 
Midland ....cccccsccccccccscces 1023 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_— 
North Britis 62) 
93 
Su r 77a 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolver hampton) 32 
Scottish Central ........seeee0. —- 
Scottish Midland....... _— 
South Eastern and Dover 7A} 
Eastern of France..... — 
Fast Indian .....+++++ { 108g 
Geclong and Melbourne oo 
Sex in 
« cece 103} 
Great Western of Canada ,... 163 
Paris and Lyons .....+seeees 333 
Mints— 


Australian. .......+. eeeeeeecess 
Brazilian Imperial . oe 
— St. John del ikey 

Jobre Copper 
ees ey Ir 






_— Mu ig Lane, 


8. 8. . 
Wheat,R. 0. 36 to 39 Fine ....0. wr to4 
Vine i—4l Foreign, R. oa oe 
o— 0 White F. 
O— 6 Rye ....see- 
O— 0. Barley...... 25— 
0o— 0 arg o = 40 
40—44 Malt, Ord... 58—64 
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ANKS— 
Australasian ........++0++ eecces HD | 
British North American... 
City 
Colonial 
Commercial! of London .. 
Eng}. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. } 
London 
London and County 
London Chrtd. Buk. of Australia 
London Joint Stock 
London and Westminste 
National Bank 
National Provincial. 
New South Wales. 
Oriental . 
Provincial of Ireland.. 
South Australia..... 

Union of Australia 
Union of London.. 
Unity | 

Western Bank of London,.,..,../ & 



























Docxs— | 


East and West India 
London 
St. Katherine 
Victoria ..ccceseeeee seeveeeeees 

MisCELLANEOUS— 
Australian Agricultural.......+ 353 
British American Land ° 

Canada .. 













ar 
General Steam. 
London Dise ount . 
National Discount. 
Peninsular and Oriental Ste am. 
Royal Mail Steam 
South Australian 













Jan. 28. 
8. s 
Fine...... 65to66 Indian Corn. 
as 3i1—37 Oats, Feed 
Maple .... 35— 38 Fine.. 
White .... 35—37 Poland . 
Blue ...... o— © Fine .. 
Beans, Ticks 3i— 39 Potato 


Marrow... 3s5—44 Fine 


SIx- W E BE) KS AV ERAGE. 



























For the Week ending Jan. 22. Per Qr. ( nae rial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... dls. 9d, 30s.10¢, Wheat.... 40s. 7d. | Rye .....-- 30s. 1d, 
F 3 2 390 C4 Barley .... 32 10 oe 0 1 

8 v Oats ...... - 21 8 1 Peas. sem ~ 0 
FLO Pr ROV ISLONS. 
Town -made .,...--+00+ per sack = s.to 439 | Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. doz. 
BecONS ....cccccccccescccccees Be Carlow, 5/. 8s. to 5/. 16s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 2 : | Bacon, Lrish ......+.++ per cwt. 50s. — 53h 
Norfolk and Stoc Kton Cheese, Cheshire, fine ....-..+++ 66 — 78 
American .. | Derby, pale + 64 — 70 
Canadian } Hams, York. -. 8 — % 
Bread, 5d. to 7d. the ib — | Eggs, French, P . to Ts. Od. 
BUTCHE KS’ MEAT. 
Mewenen AND ; er wal CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or Catrtr at Tat 
d 8. sd 8. d. sd s. ad CATTLe-MARK 
Beef.. 3 2to 3 * tot oO. 4 Otod 8to5 0 Mentay. Thursday. 
Mutton 30—-3 4—4 0 - 40—4 8—5 2) Beasts 
Veal... 3 6—4 2—410 44—5 0—5 4 > Sheep ro 
Pork... 3 O0—3 4—4 0 8—4 0—4 2/ Calves... j00 
Lamb. 0 O—-0@0 O-0O0 0. o—0 0—0 O° Pigs... 80 
* To sink the offal, per 8 1b 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... Sis. to 70s. Down Tege .....-.++- 
Mid and East Kent ditto. 70 — 120 Half-bred Wethers 
Sussex dittO...cceceeeeee ‘Mo «(66 Leicester Fleeces ... 
o— 0 C jombing SKIS .....0-eeeeeeee 


Farnham ditto 





Hay, Good ..ceceees 
Inferior . 


Congon, fin 
Pekoe, 


In bond— Du y 


Coffee , fine (iv 

Good Ordina 
Cocoa, Trinid 
Rice, 


Sugar, Muscovado, average.. 
West India Molasses.... 15 


Kent and Ess 
York Regent 





tlowe 


HAY AND STRAW. 
SmMiTHFIELD. 




















(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
WHltecuaret. 


CuMBERLANDs 




















Tes, to 80s 70s. to B&s.. Sis. to 924 
60 — To 0 _ 0 70 — 7 
_- 0 7 - 0 o-— 0 
99 — 100 80 — 105 98 — 105 
seteeeee 25 — 3 a4 — 28 30 — vf 
GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS. — 
Tea, Souchong, fine, ane as . to 2s. 6d | Jamaica Rum.. » por gel. 4s. 3d.to 5* : e 
e. —-2 Brandy, Best Brand 78=—-85 
sees b —4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans. sari. 6-5 
1s. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 44 6 — 45 © 
1 bond) ewt. 80s. Od. to 95s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — © 0 
WT censaese 48s. Od. to 53s. Od.) Tallow ®. MS C.,.perewt. 54 6 — 0 4 
ad (in bond) 5os. 0d. to G59. 0d.) «5 -/_  TOWM ....eeeeeeee & e=-— 6 - 
Ame. dr. Carolina., 185. 0d. to 24s. Od.| Rape on "Enis anaes bs 2 3 - = H 
30s. 5d. | - 
s. 6d. to 18s. 0d. } Linseed on are 7 => M4 
POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oil. o — 4 ° 
ex eon nts..ton. S0s.to 95s. | Palm Oil.......---00-000s o—- a ° 
Sha . — 0 | Linseed Oil-cake, perton.200 0 — 0 ° 
8. 90 —105 | Coals,Hetton........ soe Om Oe 
soces 90 — 0 Tees osesee ot 8 = 


Scotch 
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l OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Farewell Season of Mr. Cuanirs Kran, as Manager. 
, Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF 
Wednesday, LOUIS XI. Thursday, MACBETH, 
Friday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING saturday, THE 
CORSIC AN BROTHERS, and the Pantomime every 


Evening. RF 
. > 
St. - JAMES’S THEATRE. 
King Street, St. James's Square. 
OPERA COMIQUE. 
Immense success of Madame FAURE. 

On Monpay, Jaxvany 3ist, will be repeated Herold's 
Opera, LE PRE AUX CLERCS, for the BENEFIT of 
Madame FAURE. In the course of the Evening, M. Depret 
will sing an Air from “ Fra Diavolo,”” also one from * Cle 
menza di Ito.” Madame Faure will introduce the Va 
riations from “ Le Carnival de Venise."" To conclude with 
the Scena Bouffe, “ Robert le Diable.”” Conductor M. Kr 
meusart. Nights of Performance every Moxpay, Wroxes 
pay, Faray, and Sarerpay. The first Section of the Seca 
son will terminate at the end of Mancu 1859. Costumier, 

8. May, Bow Street, Covent Garden. Prices of Ad 
mission : Box Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Am- 
phitheatre Stalls, Is. 6d. ; ’ Gallery ls. ; Private Boxes, 4/. 4s., 
3/. 3s., and 27. 2s. Doors open half-pas on, to com 
mence at Eight o’Clock. Appl ions for Subscriptions and 
Tickets to be made at Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond 
Street, and at Sams’ Royal L ary, 1, St. James's Street 


“UNATICS and their P 


































and their PROTECTIO) 


4 A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at Exeter Hall, on 
TvurspAy Evenino, Penavany Ist, to petition the House of 
Commons for an inquiry into the Treatment of Lunatics, 
and to amend the Laws for their Protection. BENJAMIN 
BOND CABBELL, Esq. will take the Chair punctually at 
Bight p.m. 

Alleged Lunatics’ Friend Society, 
44, Craven Street, Strand, anuary 13, 1859 

= rATIVLD " nae 

YONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY,— 

, TRUSTEES: Viscount Ranelagh, the Right Hon. R 
A. Curistopher Hamilton, and J. C. Cobbold, Esq. M.P 
Persons desirous of inves Yi r 
quested to apply for the new prospectus. The 
adapted for all classes of the community, and the soo 
can be as easily carried on by correspondence as by attend 
» at the offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, 
The Society will be found most convenient as well as 
eligible, as investors can make use of it either as a Deposit 
or Savings Bank, combining a good rate of interest with the 
privilege of prompt withdrawal when required, and incar 
ring no liabilities either as a shareholder or a depositor. 
Frevhold nd, the taking of which is quite optional, can 
be acquired in small or large lots by easy monthly repay 
ments 


| 

aa il | 

YOUTH 

W) COMPANY .— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts ne iated 

and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi | 





























CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, See 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





n 


ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australiin Colonies through the Com- | 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 

( WILLIAM PURDAY, 

London, January 1, 1859. 

> ‘4 A hl , . a 3 pera 
QPECIA L NOTICE.—The Directors 
\ have to intimate that the BOOKS of the Socicty 
CLOSE, for the current year, at Ist MARCH NEXT, and 
that Proposals for Assurance lodged on or before that date 
will ENTIT a wee: 18 TO ONE YEAR'S ADDITIONAL 
BONUS ov a Entrants. 
> rT ’ 
Qcor risit EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 
KL SURANCE SOCIETY. Insrirerep 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of mem 
bers exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING 

The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AND 
RIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 

The arma of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MIL- 
LION 

The n next ais nnial Division of Profits will be made at Ist 
Mince 185 





Manager. 








ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary 
HEAD OFFICE—25, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
OPPICE IN LONDON—26, Poultry 
ARCHLD. T. RITCHIF, Agent 


TiS nk ath) . = DD . 
PSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tille Vin a manner known only to H. Harepenvacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in wa aren cites Ss, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. | pint 
$*. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Redw ayne's 


fin 


YATENT CORN FLOUR, 

with BROWN and POLSON’S name, has now the 
shove trade mark on each packet 

Por Puddings, Custards, &ce preferred to the best Arrow 


















TRADE MARK, 





Ro t, and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invatids 
The Lancet says, “ This is superior to anything of the kind 
known.""—See Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, Lethe by, | 
ind Muspiatt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per | 
packet. Paistey, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron | 
ager Lane, London | 
! 
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WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 141, 
KEGENT STREET, W. is an establishment also be- | 
longing te H. J. and D. Nicoll, in whose Show-rooms fe 
male attendants exhibit the Household Jacket, the rich seal 
fur Jacket, the popular Highland Cloak, Riding Mabits, and 

Pantalons des Dames A Cheval 

Also, in WARWICK HOUSE, but in another 





part of the | 
may be scen every material adapted for the | 
ntlemen at s¢ hoo and for other pur 
| 
| 







or Hichland costume, as worn by the 
toyol Princes, may also be inspected, with the Cap, Sporan, 














Searf, Hose, and all the Ornaments proper for this Costume, 
how bec coming se popular for youth under ten vears of ave 
HI. . and DPD. NICOLL’S PALETOT 
WAR EROOMS are situate 114. 116, 118, 120, RE | 

G ENT = LET, and 22, CORNHILL, B.C. where cloth- | 
nz f men, of the best qualities, may be obtained, | 
and at the noderate charges originating with this esta 
blishment, acircumstance the hizher and middle classes 
who deal with Messrs. NICOLL or their agents have long | 
since vered and appreciated 

Messrs. NICOLL, for shaping and fitting garments, not 
only empl the best talent in England, orto be obtoined 
fro nee and Germany, but they secure to their custo- | 
mers all those advantages which arise from their being no 


intermediat proat I 
The follo 





tween manufacturer and consumer 





. wir ‘or example, b hiefly referred to— 
NICOLL’S NEW REGISTER ED PALETOTS are worn by 
rofessi Imen, who desire to avoid anything like singu 


larity of dress, re 
f ives , and to retain the appearance, well-known to 
iMurced by this garment 


Por th se Gentlemen who prefer NICOLL’S CAPE PALE 


TOT a gar at concealing but giving great freedom te the 
trips, @ variety will always be ready tor immediate use ; and 
estimates as usual are submitted for Military Uniforms and 


Servants’ Liveries 


| effects, is her 


wT r . . pred Pr , 
PRePt CTION OF FARES BETWEEN 
LONDON and > eae TH, by the BRIGHTON 
and SOUTH-COAST LIN 
The REDUCED FAR es as follow :—First (Express), 17* 
6d.; Second ( Express), 12s.; First Class, lés.; Second Class, 
s hird Class, fs. 2d 
RETURN TICKETS, available for two 
Friday till Monday: First (Express Se 
2is.; First Class, 28%.; Second Class, 20s. ; Third ¢ lass, 9s. Se. 
CHEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RETURN TICKETS 
issued every Saturday by all Trains from London Bridge and 
Pimlico, available to return by any Train of the same class 
on the jowing Sunday, or up te Monday night 
A NEW THIRD CLASS TRAIN each way daily. See 
Time Tables of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail 


way. 
THIRD CLASS ‘TRAINS TO PORTS- 
MOUTILE and the ISLE of WIGHT, by the BRIGH 
TON and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY From London 
Bridge at , 10.0 a.m. and at 6.0 p.m. From the Pimlico 
Terminus, at ‘3.50, 945 am. and at 5.50pm. Prom Ports 
mouth to London Bridge and Pimlico, at 6.30, 9.0 am. and at 
4.10p.m. On Sundays,two Third Class Trains each way. 
ser Single Journey, 6s. 2d.: Return Tickets, available for 
i.; Return Tickets issued on Friday are avail 


able ‘tilt Mond: ay 
ORTSMOUTH and ISLE of WIGHT. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, SATURDAY to MON 
DAY, at reduced far e issued by all Trains every SA 
TURDAY, from London Bridge and Pimlico to Portsmouth, 
and vice versi, entitling the holder to return by any Train 
of the same class on the following Sunday, or upto the Mon- 
day cvening ensuing Portsmouth—First Class, 19s. 6d. ; 
Second Class, 15 Isle of Wight—Pirst Class, 25s. ; Second 


Class, 19s. 6d. 
WINE 2 NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz 
“T find your wine to be pure _ unadulterated 
‘Hy. Lerneny, M.D. London Hospital 
Pint Sample of cither, Twe “oi Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon Wetter and Hveues, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 


Mark Lane, London, E.( 

] EAL AND SON'S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains Designs and Prices 

of 159 Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 

100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bedding. 

Sent free by post. Herat and Sox, Bedstead, Bedding, and 

Bed-Room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court 

v 


Road 
ra hh ta) Te . + Fr0 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
of Wittiam Lazenny, as well as the front label signed 
lizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original ware 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected a 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1358 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 


. r a Na ; 
P RE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
xestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinseronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 
PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1655 

. * oo y 
MEte ALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
coO”"S NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH BRUSHES, Penetrating Uableached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 





ays, and from 

















































































effectually ,—the hairs never come loose {.. i., and Co, are 
sole makers of the Oatme al and Camphor, aud Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Ta “ their names a idress) at 





6d. each ; of Metcalte’s peo ated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 


2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
130n and 131, Oxford ‘Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 


ane tte “7 a 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGDON-DENTIS1 2, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth befor ed This 









method docs not require the extraction of r . 

painful operation, and wil! supp> and preserve teeth that 

are loose, and is gcuarant gt ae le articulation and mas 

tication Decayedt h rendered sound and useful in mas 

tication 52. Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5 

RUPTURE 8.—hY IYAL LE" 1 

\ THITE’S sMOU-MALN LEVE EP RUSS 

is allowed by upwar 200 Med ee 


be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HEKNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
vided, a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent tothe M —_ turer, 

MR. WHITE 














PICCADILLY 


PLASTIC. STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
ses of WEAK 


&e. for TARTCOSE VEINS oat all « 
NESS and SWEL1I UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & Taey 
are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6¢. to lés. each 
Postage 
JOUN w MITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
; . sarhay a {De . “L 5 
THE RECENT CHANGES of TEMPE- 
RATURE. It is very important that such changes as 
have recently taken place in the temperature of the atmo 
sphere should not be t d with indifference. The public 
should be watchful of the effects which these changes fre 
quently have on the body The skin and the nervous sys 
tem suffer severely, erysipelas, blotches, boils, rheumatism, 
sore throats, and many other Regge oy of this nature, fre 
quently arise from this caus When symptoms of these 
diseases show themselves the: y should be promptly attended 
to. HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT are wonderful 
remedics, and eradicate the above discases immediately 
they show themselves 
t'e parts affected, and the Pills taken according to the 
printed directions 





























The Ointment should be rubbed into , 


ond Express), 


NEW VOLUME OF rouse BY sae AUTHOR 
OF “ CLYTE 


wong 
This day is published, in feap rice 9s. 6d 
HE Wa ND ri RE R. 
By Owen Merepirn. 
CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE BALLAD OF THE BRIDES OF 

QUAIR, By Isa Crate, the winner of the 

Berens Pawze One. See the ENGLISH WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL for FEBRUARY Ist. 

Sold at the Office of the “ Englishwoman’s Journal 
Company,” Limited, 14a, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. and for the Company by Pirer and Co, Pa- 
ternoster Row, price 1s. 

RIFLED FIREARS CANNON, AND 
PROJECTILES. 

Now ready, in 8vo. with Illustrations, price 5s. cloth, 
MSCEL .LANEOUS PAPERS ON ME- 

CHANICAL SUBJECTS : including a Treatise 
on Rifled Firearms, Cannon, and Projectiles. By 
Joseru Wurrworrn, F.R.S. 

London: Loxemay, Browwy, and Co, 















} Just published, in 8vo. price 10s, cloth, 
TREATISE on the ELECTION of 
f REPRESENTATIVES. By Tuomas Hare. 
Contents : Majorities and Minorities ; Unanimous 
Constituencies ; Geographical, Corporate, and Nu- 
merical Divisions ; Selection of Representatives ; Act 
of Voting ; the Imperial Government, &c. 

| London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 





Just published, in 8vo. price 6d. sew 
OURNAL OF THE W ORKHOUSE 
e VISITING SOCIETY: Workhouses and their 


Inmates. 
Also, oo published, in 8vo. price 6d, stitched, 








WORKH and WOMEN’S WORK: with a 
Paper on the ¢ Sondition of Workhouses. 

London: LoyeMaN, Brow, and ( Co. 

{ ¥: ready, price ls. " 

DISCOU RSE on THE STUDY of 


SCLENCE in its Relations to Individuals and to 
Society. By Professor Hennessy, F.R.S. Second 
Edition. 

London: Stuexin, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers, 
Hall Court. 
In feap. 8vo. price ds. 6d. 


P ° EM 8 » = I 8 A, 


Author of “THE PRIZE ODE ON BURNS,” 
Recited at 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE CENTENARY 
FESTIVAL 
WutitaM Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Published in, Monthly } Numbers, TS 6d. 
T4 LES from “BLACKWOOD,’ 
No. II. for Femrvary conratns: 
The Duke's Dilemma, 
The Old Gentleman's Teetotum. 

* Woe to us when we lose the Watery Wall.” 
Three Numbers form a Volume, price 1s, 6d. bound ln 
cloth. 

Wiii1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
, CURATE OF CUMBERWORTH, 

and the VICAR OF ROOST. Tales by the Au- 
thor of ** The Owlet of Owlestone Edge,” “ 8. Antho- 
"Ke. 4s. 6d. 
“ While I touch the string, 
Wreath my brows with laurel, 
For the tale I sing, 
Has for once a moral,”’—Moone. 
: J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street, and New 
Bond Street. 
Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 
HE PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON 
LIFE. By Groner Hexry Lewes. To be com- 
pleted in Two Volumes, with Engravings on Wood, 
uniform with Professor Johnston's ‘ Chemistry of 
Common Life.” 
Two Numbers are published. 
No. 1, Hunger and Thirst. 
No. 2. Food and Drink. 
Wiii1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 











London 


1 8 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 4 

HE Wor KS AND CORRESPON vD- 
ENCE of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE, 
This Edition contains-1. Mr. BURKE'S COR- 
RESPONDENCE (first published from the original 
MSS. in 1844, by Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Rie nard 
Bourke), containing numerous Historical and Biogra- 
phical Notes and original Lette rs from the leading 
Statesmen of the period.—2. The WORKS of Mr. 
BURKE, ae edited by his L ite rary Executor, the late 

Bishop of Rochester. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 


Price 84d, - 
YHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
LXI.--Janvany 1859. Conrents: 
"age | Page 
National Christmas Bill 1! Poudre Ros¢—Chap. IIL ay 


ARTS, Part 














Poudre Rosé—In Three A World in the Market. 44 
Chapters—( h up. i 3) My Unele’s Request..... 45 
An Evil scemingly with- | Barly Suggestion of the 
out a remedy e 7 Electric egraph. 47 
L pw 8 Visits to Madagas- | Poem—A Song of the 
AT .cneceess ° Ly BOAGOD, occ cece eeeeeene a“ 
rhe Song of the Studio.. 11| The Vintage 4 
A New- Year's Eve 13) Carlyle'’s History ‘of ‘Fre 
Occasional Notes: Rail derick the Great—First 
way Improvements — Article ....cescecees 51 
An Additional Word on A Prolonged Water Ex 
the Seemingly Remedi cursion 5... 55 
less Evil... eseseee 15!) Donati’s Comet . 6&7 
Poetry and Miscellanea 16 Conversation Holme s.... 59 
Flora’s Kaleidoscope. 7} English Shrines and 
A Story of the U nder- their Devotees..... 61 
ground Railway...... ‘ Pickets” versus Bullets 6) 






The Unhired Servant... 69 
Carlyle's History of Fre 
derick the Great—Con- 
cluding Article 


The Sword. 
Poudre Rosé—Chap. II.. 
Footprints .....+++++++++ 
Our Major's Spoon. 

Poem—Silent Teac hings 
ected Contribu 











Ar ts 
Poem—Candiemas Day. &° 
36 


— all Booksellers. 
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DEDICATED TO R, STEPHENSON, ESQ. M.-P. 
Just published, with Illustrations by John Gilbert, 
royal 16mo. RIUh 6d. cloth; or 4s. 6d. Coloured, 

HE TRIUMPHS of STEAM; or 

Stories from the Lifes of Watt, Arkwright, and 
Stephenson. By the Author of “* Might, not Right,” 
** Our Eastern Empire,” &e. 
“* An admirable present for an intelligent boy.’ 

Art-Journal. 
| Grireira and Farran, corner of St. Paul’s Church- 








Just pul blished, price 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. Coloured, 
CENES of ANIMAL LIFE and CHA- | 
RACTER from NATURE and RECOLLEC- 

TION. In20 Plates. By J. B. | 

“ Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable | 
sketches of animal life could searcely be found any- | 
where.” —Spectator. 

** Will be as much admired in the drawing-room as | 
the nursery.” —Art-Journal. 

Garrrirn and Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. 


Now rea pty, Illustrated by Bennett, feap. 8vo. price 5s, 
HE FAIRY TALES ‘of SCIENCE. 


By Joun C. Broven, 
“ Science perhaps was never made more attractive 
* and easy of entrance into the youthful imaginative 
mind.”— Builder | 

“ We cordially Tecomme nd the volume, as showing 
to what extent the principle of conveying instruc tion 
in a pleasing form can be successfully ¢ arried out.’ 
English Churchman. 

Grirriru and Farran, corner of St. Paul’s Chureh- 
yard. 
SOUTH’S HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 
Now = 17th Thousand, with numerous explana- 
tory Wood-cuts, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
if OUSEHOLD SURGERY; or Hints 
on Emergencies. By Joun F. Sovrm, Surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, wih a Chapter on Poisons 
by Dr. GLapstrong. 

“*We have seldom seen a book of wider or more 
sound practical utility than this unpretending little 
volume. We can conscientiously recommend Mr. 
South’s manual to the notice of the public. It is not 
aclass book ; it is everybody's book ; and, above all, 
travellers, emigrants, and residents in remote country 
places should not fail to provide themselves with it. 
Morning Chronicle. 

Joun Munnar, Albemarle Street. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


REVIEW. 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY 
No. 1. on March 1. 8vo. 6s, 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Doran. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. with Portraits of Wilkes and Lord North, 52s. 


JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING 
THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Mrs. Grace DALeympte Etuiorr. Written at the 
express desire of his Majesty King George III. 
8vo. with three beautiful Portraits from a Painting 
by a and from a Miniature by Cosway, 
&e 





“When Mrs. Elliot returned to this country, and | 


the gossip of what she had heard, seen, and suifered, 
sosaien George the Third, it cannot be matter of suw- 
prise that he should wish to have her own statement in 
writing. He must have read it with no little interest, 
which will be shared by everybody who takes up the 
volume.”’— Notes and Queries. ies. 





PASSAGES FROM MY MY AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY. By Sypyevy Lavy Morcay. Svo. with Por- 
trait of Lady Morgan, and View of her Drawing- 
room, I4s. 

**It is long since the reading public has been ad- 
mitted to so great a treat as this fascinating collection 
of wit, anecdote, and gossip. It is a delightful remi- 
niscence of a brilliant past, told by one of the best wits 
still extant.”—Daily News. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 
By Dr. Doran, Author of * Habits and Men,” Xe. 
Post 8vo. with portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 

“ Anamazing flood of repartee, jest and anecdote.” 

—Atheneum. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNAL- 
ISM FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS IN ENGLAND TO THE 
REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT IN 1855. With 
Sketches of Press Celebrities. By ALexanprr AN- 
prews. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 

“This History commences with the earliest news- 
papers, the ‘ Acta Diurna’ of the Romans, the * Gaz- 
zettas ’’of Venice, touches upon written news, news 
correspondents, traces the growth of printed news, 
and brings down the History of Journalism to the pre- 
sent moment. The book is extremely readable,”’— 
Morning Chronicle. 


COMPLETION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S LETTERS, The Ninth Volume, with 
Five Portraits and copious Index Nominum, 
Edited by Peter Cunsiaghem. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE POLEHAMPTON LETTERS AND 
DIARIES. Post 8vo. with four Ilustrations 10s. 6d. 
* A loving account of a good man’s life, closed amid 

circumstances that made it heroic.”— Atheneum. 

“This is the private life of a Christian gentleman 
who gave up his life to his country in the siege of 
Lucknow.”— Examiner. 

** We recommend our readers to procure for them- 
selves this seasonable volume. They will find it a 
record of manly excellence and of the highest womanly 
heroism.” —Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


On Fresrvary 1, will be published, 


ADAM BEDE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth. 
W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 


NEW WORK BY LORD CAMPBELL. 


SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS 
CONSIDERED, 


By Lord CAMPBELL, LL.D, Chief Justice of England. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ILIAD OF HOMER. 


y ) 
THE 
Translated into English Verse. 
By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A. Translator of ‘* Dante.” 


Books I.—VI. Crown 8vo, 5s, 








ran poet’ from which an English reader can derive on the whole so com- 
*—Daily News. 


and 23, 


“ We know of no version of the ‘ sov 
plete an impression of the immortal Epos.’ 


MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, London, 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





New and Cheaper Edition, 
THE HEROES, 
GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY CHILDREN 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 


With Eig 
have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder or more stirring strain,””"—Salus da 


ht Illustrations royal l6mo. gilt leaves, 5s, 


* Rarely 


Review. . . . 
‘ They will be read by many a youth with an enchained interest almost as strong as the links which bound 
POE my th rock.”— British Quarte rly. ; : ey 

* At once simple and attractiv , well calculated to lay hold on the imagination of children for whose use the 
book is designed.”—Jvhn Bull, 


MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, and 2%, Henrietta Street, Cove 


DAYS OF OLD. 
TALES OF (OLD ENGLISH ILISTORY FOR TILE 
By the Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” 
Royal I6mo. 5s. 


I. DEVA AND CARADOC; a Tale of the Druids. 
II. WULFGAR AND THE EARL; a Tale of the Anglo Saxons. 


nt Garden, London. 





THREE YOUNG 


III. ROLAND; a Tale of the Crusades. 
* Written with all that sympathy with what is strong and true, and sterling in olden times .... 3 and in that 
bewitching style with compels the attention of the reader.”— Daily News, 


manners and customs, the secial and politi- 


** Full of interest and instruction . .. . bringing out vividly thi L 
1 they convey is always of a pure and 


eal conditions of our British and Anglo-Saxon ancestors. .... The mor 

noble kind.”— Literary Gazette. 
Thiee charming tales of English history ... . told in a thoroughly healthy and entirely c hristian spiri 

charming alike in conception and expression. ... . They will m a many a young heart g tlad.”"—Freemar 


MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED 


MONTH, 


IMPORTANT NEW 
NEXT 


price 10s, 6d. with Portrait of Fox in his Youth, Vol. 1. of 


LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES 
By the Right Hon, Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. with Illustrations, 


THE BROAD ARROW; 


Being Passages from the History of One Maida 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
By M, GUIZOT. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher 


In crown 8vo. 


FOX. 


In small &8vo. Gs. 
SIR GILBERT. 


Vol. II, 


in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In extra cloth, l2mo. 3s. 6d. 
oo SELECTIONS FROM OVID, 
4 Epistles, &e.) and TIBULLUS, with English 
Notes by the Rev. W. G. Cookrsiry, late one of the 
Assisty “ Masters at Eton. 

The Notes are Explanatory, with references to His- 
tory and Mythology. 
London: E. P. 
Street, Blackfriars 


le ge. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
during the CONSULATE and FIRST EMPIRE. 
~ Miss Parpor. 2 vols. 21s, 

‘One of the most amusing and ins structive book 

Miss Pardoe has given to the public.” —Messenger. 


RIGHT OR WRONG. By 


Miss Juewssuny. 2 vols, 
who admire productions which reveal g 

n idea and constitution will appreciate > the 
Itis replete with exciting interest. 


Wiitiams, Bride Court, Bridge 
E.C, and Eton : Opposite the Col- 





at 





“Thos 
Now published, in *Y eol. &vo, pages = in vas vedeemin orig oe ty 
wrapper, price 10s. Gr 
\ EMOIRES de L’ IMP ERATRICE 
4 CATHERINE IL. Ecrits par Elle-méme, et 
précédés d'une Preface, par A. Hexzen. 

* That these extraordinary memoirs are genuine we | 
see no reason to donbt.”—7imes, 7th Jan. 

An ENGLISH EDITION of the above work is in 
the press, and will be published very shortly. 

CAUTION.— Messrs. Trusxer and Co. the proprie- 
tors of the Copyright, and of the exclusive right of an | 
English Translation, will take legal steps against any 


| novel before us. 
—Sun, 


OCEOLA. By oe Mayne Reid, 


Author of “The Rifle Rangers,” &c. 3 vols. with 
Illustrations, 


WINTER EVENINGS. By Leitch 
Rirenie. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“ Volumes of pleasant, and useful reading. We 
cordially commend them to the public.”— Chronicle. 





person or persons infringing upon their rights. | Hurst and Buacxerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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THE MOST POPULAR 8C HOOL HISTORIES, 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
j HITTAKER’S IMPROVED  PIN- 

NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty- 
fifth Edition, 12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 
TORY of ROME, Thirty-second Edition, l2mo, price 
. 6d. strongly bound in roan 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROV ED PINNOCK’S HIs- 
TORY of GREECE, Twenty-eighth Edition, l2mo. 
price 5s. 6d. strong rly bound in roan. 
No editions of these works arc 
have the name of the publishers, War TAKER 
on the titlepage. 
Wurrraker and Co. 


and Co, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


FRASER’S ARITHMETIC 


WALKINGAME’S 
AND KEY. 
Modernised and Improved, price 2s. cloth 


oat 





ALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S 
SISTANT ; being a Compendium of Arithmetic, 
and a Complete Question Book, Containing the New 





s, with Rules and Ex- 


Tables of Weights and Measure 


genuine except they | 





amples for comparing the New Measures with the Old, 

To which is added, an Appendix on Repeating and | 

Cireulating Decimals, with their application. By 

Joun Fraser, Accountant, &c. . 
Also, by the same, 

A KEY te WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S AS- 
SISTANT, modernised and Improved, containing so- 
lutions of all the exercises, Ac. 12 price 3s, | 
cloth. 

Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co Simpkin 
and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; F, and J. Rivington; | 


: Houlston and Cx C.H. Law; ELP 


Capes and Co 
and Pi pers and Co, 


Williams; Hall and Co, ; 


GOLDSMITH’S ENGL AND, ROME, “AND 
GREECE. By Pausc 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d. each, bound, New 
Editions of 

YOLDSMITH’S ABRIDGED 
WT HISTORIES of ENGLAND, ROME, and 
GREECE. With Notes, Questions, &e. revised and 
corrected. By P. A. Prince, Esq. Author of 
* Parallel History.” The three histories of Dr. Gold- 


smith are, in this edition, in strict conformity with his 
own care ful abridgments, questions examining 
pupils close each chapter, the dates have been care- 
fully putin, and the contemporaneous occurrences in 
other states inserted. To each is prefixed a summ uy, 


for 


with questions which involve a very considerable por- 
tion of essential historical information. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.: 


Whittaker 
Houlston and Wright: Darton 
C. I. Law; Hall and Co, ; 
Ay lottand Co.; and Piper 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 
and J. Rivington; 
and Co.; E. P. Williams; 
H. G. Bohn; E. Hodgson; 


and Co. 


Me 


KEIGHTLEY’S 


and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


History of England. 2 vols. 12mo. New Edition, 

i icnasccasacuvdeseinis . lt 0 
The volumes are sold separ at ly, % Ts, €2 each. 
History of Greece. 1l2mo. Sixth Edition, cloth, 6 6 
History of Rome. l2mo. Sixth Edition, cloth, 6 6 
Questions on the Histories. L2mo. .each.., 1 0 
History of India. 8vo, cloth... cnpsacextane 8 0 

Mistory of the Roman Empire n Second 


Edition, cloth .......... : - Pa 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 








and Co. ; F. | 


~ HISTORICAL | 


Jew Edition, cloth |. eee ne 
The eee Abridg red. “18mo. Sixth Edition 
bound. . senceehsceseesdeany GO W'T 
Ovid's F asti. W ith Ne ytes and Intreduction 
Second. Edition, 8vo. clot! epee wicges © © 
The Catalina and Juguitha of Sallust, with 
Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo. « cl R.ccisse OC 
Tales and Popular Fictions. W« its, feap. 
ae ° _ 6 6 
Elementary History of Eng sland. 12mo. Third 
Edition, bound... .. RRieeeaeaee 5.0 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. | Second 
Edition, bound, ities we eS 
Elementary lis tory ‘of Rome. | 18mo Third 
NE i nin anbugens weseaaande® 3.6 
These Works are used at the chief public sc ie 
and by the tutors at the Universities, and are admir- 


ably adapted for private and self-ins struction. 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


r THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 
( LLENDORFF’S METHOD OF 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK 
a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Wr tten express- 


ly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLien- 
porrr. In Two Parts. Part 1. Eighth Edition, price 
12s. 8vo. cloth. Part II, Fourth Edition, price 12s. 


8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separ: ately. 
*.* Introductory Book to Dr, Ollend: 

adapted tothe German, containing 1 

facilitating the study of the Ge 


method 
ystem of 
lensions, and 








rian 





Ruleson the Gender of Substantives. New Edition, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Writ enexpress- 
ly forthe English Student. By Dr. H. G. Onurn- 
borrr, 8vo, Seventh Edition, containing a Treatise on 
the Gender of French Substantive ,a ad 1 additional 
Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the IT ALIAN, Written ex- 
pressly for the English Stude1 by Dr. H. G. OLtes- 


DORFF. Svo. 3d Edition, sulee 12 s. clot 
4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 


Written ex- 


Pressly forthe English Student. By Dr. Il, G. OLLEN- 
DORFF. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. ; 
KEYS to THE ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GER- 


MAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author, 
each, cloth lettered 





It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
Selves of the present method to ne tic e, that these are 
the only English Editions sanctic y Dr. Ollendorff, 


and he deems any other totally inade qu 
pose of English instruction, and for 
the method so strongly mmended 
Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. They should 
be ordered with the Publisher's name, ar wp to prevent 
errors, every copy has its number and the author's sig- 
nature, 

The ab ve Works are Copyright. 

London : Wurrraker and Co. and Dutav and Co.; 

and to be had of any Bookseller, 


elucidation of 
by Captain 


the 
re 


Price 7s. | 


te for the pur- | 


CLASS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Published by MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 


And 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





1, Arithmetic and Algebra. 


of Schools. By Barnarp Smiru, 
Answers to all the Questions. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 
KEY to the ABOVE, 290 pp. (1856.) Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their PRINCIPLES and APPLICATIONS. With 


systematically By Barnarp Smirn, M.A, Sixth Edition (1859), 626 pp. 


By I, Topnunrer, M.A, 496 pp. 


ARITHMETIC. M.A. New Edition 


1858), 348 pp. 


For the use 


numerous Examples, arranged, 


Crown &vo. 10s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA, For the use of Colleges and Schools, 
1858). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
II. Trigonometry. 

TRIGONOMETRY, For the use of Schools. 


Svo,. 


INTRODUCTION to PLANE 
SNOWBALL, M.A. Second Edition (1847). 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With a numerous Collection of Examples. By R. D. 


Breastry, M.A. 106 pp. (1858.) Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Tables of Logarithms. By J.C. M.A. Ninth Edition, 
III. Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 
TREATISE on MECHANICS, With afCollection of Examples. By 
S. Parkryson, B.D. 288 pp. (1855.) Crown &vo. 9s. 6d. 7 
By J. Cc, Svow- 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS, 
By J, 


: By J.C. 
By I. Topuunrer, M.A. 


(Ja the Press. 


With the Construction and Use of 


SNOWBALL, 240 pp. (1857.) Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY 


BALL, M.A, Fourth Edition, 110 pp. (1851.) Crown 8vo. 5s, 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With numerous_Examples and Solutions. 


B. Purar, M.A. Second Edition, 156 pp. (1857 Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL STATICS, With numerous Examples. By I. Topmunrer, M.A, 
Second mation, 330 pp. (1858.) Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By P. G. Tarr, M.A, 
and W. J. Srerie, M.A. 304 pp. (1856.) Crown 8vo,. 10s, 6d. 


176 pp. (1850.) 8yvo, 9s, 6d. 


A TREATISE on DYNAMICS, By W. P. Witsoy, M.A, 


Iv. Resnehie and Conic Sections. 
GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS, Witha collection of Examples, 
By W.H. Drew, M.A. 121 pp. ( 1857.) 4s. 6d. 
PLANE COORDINATE GEOMETRY, as APPLIED to the STRAIGHT LINE and 
the CONIC SECTIONS. By I, Topuunrer, M.A Second Edition, 316 pp. ( 1858.) Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONSeand ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY, 
7s. 6d. 


By G. UH, Puekie, M.A. Second Edition, 264 pp. (1856.) Crown 8vo. 
EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY of THREE DIMENSIONS, With the 
Results. Collected by 1. Topuunrer, M.A, 76 pp. (1858.) Crown 8vo, 4s. 


V. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
The DIF FERENTIAL CALCULUS, With numerous Examples. 


Second Edition, 404 pp. (1855.) Crown Svo, 10s, 6d, 
The INTEGRAL CALCULUS, and its APPLICATIONS, 
By I. Topuenter, M.A, 268 pp. (1857.) Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
VI. Problems and Examples. 
A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES, 


By L. Topuunter, 


With numerous Examples, 


With An- 






swers. By H. A. Morgan, M.A. 190 pp. (1858.) Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 
SENATE HOUSE MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, With Solutions— 
1818-51, By Ferrers and Jackson. Svo. 15s. 6d, | 1854. By Wanton and Mackenzix. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
1848-51, (Riders.) By Jameson, 8vo, 7s, 6d. | 1857. By Campton ‘and Waxron, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL TRACTS on the LUNAR AND PLANETARY THEORIES, 
FIGURE of the EARTH, the UNDULATORY THEORY of OPTICS, &c. By the Astronomer Royal 
(G, B, Amy, M.A.) 1 ourth Edition, 400 pp. (1858.) 8vo. Ls. 


embracing the Practical 


THE CONSTRUCTION of WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGES ; 
By J, H. Lavuam, M.A, Civil 


Application of the Principles of Mechanics to Wrought-Iron Girder Work. 
Engineer, 283 pp. (1858.) With numerous detail Plates. 8vo. 15s, 


VII. Latin. 


HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With 


Progressive. Exercises By Jostan Wren, M.A. 175 pp. 1855.) Crown &vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN KINGS of ROME. A First Latin Construing Book. By Josian 
Wricut, M.A. Second Edition, 138 pp. (1857.) Feap. 8vo. 3s, 


VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on “The SEVEN KINGS,” By Jostsn Waren, 


M.A. 94 pp. (1857.) Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A FIRST LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, By E, Taurine, M.A. 104 pp. (1855.) Feap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d 


SALLUST.—CATILINE and JUGURTHA. With English Notes. For Schools. By 
Cuan.es Merivate, B.D, Second Edition. 172 pp, (1858.) Feap. 8vo. 4s. 
Cataline and Jugurtha may be had separately, price 2s, 6d. each. 
JUVENAL. 


For Schools. With English Notes and an Index, By J, E, Mayor, M.A. 
164 pp. (1853.) Crown 8vo. 10s 6d. 
VIII. Greek. 


or a History of Greece, taken from Diodorus and Thucydides, 
By Josian = nicnt. Second Edition. 150 pp, (1857.) Feap. “Svo. 3s. ‘6d. 
:; or Progressive Exercises in Greek lambie Verse. 
126 pp. (1854. ) Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


With English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A. 144 pp. 
Translated by J. P. Nonnts, M.A, (1850.) 


A First 
By 


HELLENICA ; 


Greek Construing Book. 


BSEMaT ATIONES IAMBIC. 


. KR. Heumpnreys, LL.D. See aoe © 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN, 


1851.) Crown 8vo. 
DEMOSTHENES CROWN, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THUCYDIDES 


Ds. 


on the 


took VI. With English Notes and an Index. By P. Frost, jun. 


M.A 110 pp. (1854.) 8vo. Ts. 6d . 
-ESCHYLUS. The EUMENIDES. With English Notes and Translation, By B, 
Duake, M.A. 14 pp. (1853 8vo, Ts. Gd. 
IX. English Grammar. 


New Edition, 
Second 


M.A. Demy 18mo. 


By E, Turrve, M.A, 


THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR, THRING, 


1857.) 1s. 

ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT in ENGLISH. 
Edition. 136 pp. (1854.) Demy 18mo, 2s, 

MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge ; and 


By E, 


23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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P R A 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 

MAcMILLAN and Co, Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, ondon. W.C. 
THE PROGRESS of the TELEGRAPH. 

By Groror Witson, M.D. F. R. S.E. Author = 
** The Five Gateways of Knowledge.” Feap. 8vo. 
Macmitian‘and Co, Cambridge ; and 23, Reorietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 


, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 








Just read 


é OURT 
From Original Family Documents. By 
Dvexe or Buckrnenam, K.G 
Hurst and Buackertr, 13, Great — Street. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 60 
IVAN the SLEEPER, a Tale of all | 
Time. By the Rev. H. C. "ADAMS, M.A. Late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Author of “ The 
First of June,” and other Works. 
Riviycrows, Waterloo Place. 
ARRYAT’S (CAPTAI) N) POOR JACK 
Illustrated with 46 beautiful Wood-cuts, de- 
signed by Stanfield, crown 8vo. New and Popular 
Edition, gilt cloth, reduced to 63. 
}Hexry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MRS. GEORGE ae CON YNGHAM’'S 
OEM 


Iv. 


the 





Just published, in 8vo. 

ORA POETIC : yrical and other 

Poems. By Mrs. Groner Lenox-Conynouam, 
London : ee: — and Co. 


HOUGHTS ‘ON PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. By Joun Srvarr Mint. 
_Uondon: somm W. PARKE Rand — West Strand. 


piss 15s. cloth, 





is day, small 8vo. 9s 
AN AND’ ‘HIS DWEL LING- PLACE, 
An Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. 
Introduction. Book III.—Of Retieroy. 
Book I.—Of Scrence. » IV.—Of Erntes. 
» I1.—Of Puttosorny. aed V.—DIALoovrs. 
_Uondon: Joun W. Parker aud Soy, West Strand. 


ete xt week post 8yo. 


O* LIBE RTY, By Joun Srvart Mitt. 
By the same Author. 
POLITIC? AL 


PRINCIPL ES Or ECONOMY. 
Fourth Edition, 30s. 
SYSTEM OF ‘LOGIC. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, 


THE LATE MAJOR HODSON. 

This day, with Portrait, L0s. 6d 
WELVE YEARS of a SOLDIER 

LIFE in INDIA. Being Extracts from the Le ~ 

ters of Major W.S. R. Hopsox, Commandant of Hod- 
son’s Horse; including a Personal Narrative of the 
Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King. Edited by 
his brother, the Rev. Groner H. Honsox, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This ds 
BSCE : TIVE ETHNOLOGY. 
R. > nanan, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. late 
Fellow mf Kins College, ¢ ‘ambridge, &c. 
From the above work, the 
ETHN OLOGY OF INDIA, 
May be had separately, 8vo. 16s. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


ie" 


Fourth Edition, 25s. 
West St rand, 





is published, 2 vols. 8vo. YO 32s. 





Now ready, in cloth, gilt edges, ls.; by post, 13 


| PENTLEY’S QUARTE RLY REVIEW. 


NU MBE R wi will be PUBLISHED on 
Maren 1, b5 ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS 
to be forwarded until Fenrvary 20, to W. E. 
Burke, Agent, care of Mr. Bentley, New Burlington 
Street, W. 

Advertisers will find ‘* Bentley’s Quarterly Review’ } 
an admirable medium for their announcements. ll 
ported by all the talent of the day, this Review will 
command attention in every quarter. Its circulation 


The FIRST 






ALBEMARLE Srrext, January 29, 1859, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 


UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCIX, 
8vo. 6s. 





is certain to be large, whilst the character of that cir- 
culation will be high and influential. 





7 | 1. THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS, 
] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for | 2. SUAKSPEARE. 
Feervanry ae. Se. DXX. Price 2s, 6d, 3. ENGLISH CONSULS. 
ONTENTS ? age sites aniiiiiaaemennen hee 
Carlyle—Mirage Philosophy—History of Frede- | 4. PIUS VIII. AND GREGORY XVI. 
rick | 5. PATENTS 
low we went to Skye. | 6. THE SOLDIER’S LODGING, FOOD, AND 


Objectionable Books. 
Popular Literature— Part I, 
Press. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
Falsely Accused. 
Mephitis and the Antidote. 
A Cruise in Japanese Wate “rs—Part IT. 
Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
PRASER'S MAGAZINE for Fepruary 
1859, 28.6d. ConrTarns: 
Hodson of Hodson's Horse.| Song of 
By Thomas Hughes. Frederick Tennyson. 
How I Mused in the Railway | Mr. Gladstone on Homer. By 
Train. the Rey. Barham Zincke. 
Sketches at the Antipodes. Part IT. 


The Periodical 


a Mys- 












3. A Few W ords about Actresses—4. Estelle—5. Opti- 
. The working of the New Divorce 





mus, a 
Act—7 raig, and the Burns Prize Poem— 
8. Notices of Books— 9. Open Council—10, Passing 
Events. 


Vol. II, of the ENGL ISH WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, price 7s. 

Published by the “ Englishwoman’s Journal Com- 
pany,” Limited, at their office, 144, Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W.; and sold for the Company by 
Pirer, STEPHENSON, and Svence, Paternoster Row. 

OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 

) MAGAZINE, 


Edited by W. Tlarrison Atys- 
worru, Esq. 


Contents for Fenrvary. 
1. Britis b Columbia, 
Cause By the 


Also ready, 





No. CCCCLVIII,. 
Author of 


3. Pope at Twickenham. By W. Charles Kent. 

. Masson’s Life of Milton. 

. Cc *raig Luce Castle. By Mrs. 

Jartholomew Fair. 

- My Friend Pickle 
vances of which he 
Alexander Andrews. 

8. Horatian Lyrics and Patrician Translators. 

9. History of the Royal Engineers. 

10. Hans Ernst Mitterkamp: an Autobiography. 

11. Autobiography of the Empress Catherine II. 


Bushby. 





OS rn 


and some Social Grie- 
Ibesivee to Complain. By 














stamps, 
T= CAWNPORE AFFAIR, on the 
26th, 27th, and 28th November 1857, under Ma- 
jor-General Wyndham, C.B., fully explained by One 
who was Present. 
W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington 
Areade, 
)LLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, 
4 A Complete Account of the Society and Friendly 
Islands, written during a residence there, by the Rev. 
W. Extis, Author of “ Three Visits to Madagases 
Xe. 4 vols. feap. 8vo. New Edition, with a Complete 
Index, Maps and Plates, cloth, Ms. 
—e i. Bown, York Street, Covent Garden. 


London: 

















1 crown Svo. (360 pages,) price 12s, 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the PEAC E of PARIS, 
1856. By Cuartes Duke Yonce. 
vot pees for the first time, a really readable and 
compact summary of history, pervaded ‘by right prin- 
ciples.”"—Christian Remembrancer. 
Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 


Now re ready, ito. price 2s. 6d. pk ain ; 3s. Gd. Coloured, 
Hs D SHADOWS; a Series of Novel 
and Amusing Figures cd by the Hand, to be 
thrown upon the Wall from Original Designs by Henry 
Bursetv. 
“* Uncommonly clever.” — Press. 
Grirrirn and Farran, corner of St. Paul’s 
yare 


Church- 





Second Edition, with 200 mamhabiane price 2s, 6d. 


cloth, 
HE BOY’S OWN TOY MAKER : 
a Practical lustrated Guide to the Useful Em- 
ployment of Leisure Hours, by E. Landells, 

*,* The rapid sale of the First Edition and the en- 
comiums of the Press is as ufficient proof of its merit 
and usefulness in emyloying both hand and head. 

Grirritn and Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 





Now ready, ‘price 5s, cloth with Portrait of Si Sir Ben n- 
jamin C. Brodie, Bart. D.C.L, President of the 
<i i rR 

pit EAR BOOK of FACTS in 

~ as and ART for 1859; exhibiting the 
most important discoveries and improvements of the 
past year in all branches of science and the arts by 

Joun Tres, F.S.A, 

London: W. Kenr and Co, (late D, Bogue), 86. 
Fleet Street. 





12. The Dreamer of Glonceste 





13. Evalla. By W. Beilby Bate eman. 
14. The Italian Question 
-CuapmMan and Hatt, 193, Pieeadilly. 

*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Bs TLEY’S MISCELLANY 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents for Fepruary. No. CCLXVI. 

1. A Bright View of Reform. 
2. Recollections of Charles Strange. 
3. Diary of Lady Morgan. 
4. Rhymes for Baby Alice. 











By Walter Thorn- 


bury. 
Horrible Revenge. A Proverb. By 
Henry Spicer, Esq. 


The Anima “ Pewters.” 
7. Michelet on Love. 
8. Sir Henry Sydney's Autobiograpliy. 
Herbert. 
The Dinner Question. 
| 10. The Commercial ol At W—. 
1l. A Frenchman in Kentucky. 
12. Faint Heart Never Won Fair 
ley Costello. (Coneluded. 
13. Up Among the Pandies; or the Personal Ad- 
ventures and Experiences of a Feringhee. 
Being Sketches In India, taken on the Spot. 
11. Prescott’s History of Philip the Second. By 
Monkshood, 
London: Ricnarp Bentie 


} ’ 
} 5. The 
| 


By Fitz 


Lady. By Dud- 


y, New Burlington Street. 


ILLUSTRATED EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES 
| By Mr. and Mrs, 8. C, HALL, 
perrouRkal for FEBRUARY 
2s. 6d.) Contains Engravings from 
**Sea-Port,”’ and Guercino’s ‘‘ Woman of Samaria,” 
| in the Royal Collections ; and from Foley’s celebrated 
Equestrian Statue of Viscount Hardinge. 
* The literary contents of the Number include— 
* Florentine Painters of the Second Period ” ; 
** Monumental Commemorations”; ** Stained Glass”; 
* British Artists: No. 42—P.F. Poole, A.R.A.” Ilus- 
trated ; ** Tombs of British Artists: No. 14—W. Col- 
lins, R.A.” by F. W. Fairholt, Illustrated; ‘ Obitu- 
ary—Mr. B. Wyon, M. Fleury,” &c.: ‘* Photographic 
Exhibition”; ‘‘ Photoglyphic Engraving”; “ The 
New Indian Office”; ‘ Pictures in Marlborough 
House”; ** Cornish Antiquities,” Illustrated; “ The 
White Doe of Rylstone,” Illustrated ; ‘* Art Doings in 
Germany”; “ Rubens and his Scholars—Part II.” 
by F. W. Fairholt, Illustrated; ‘* Excursions in 
South Wales,” by Mr. and Mrs, 8, C. Hall, Illus- 
trated, Xe. 
Vinrve and Co. 


(price 


2% 


25, Paternoster Row. 


- | Visits from the 


Holmby House: a Tale of! Schloss-Eishausen ; 
Ola Northamptonshire. By; tery. I Three Parts. 
G. J. Whyte Melville, Au | Part IT. 
thor of “Digby Grand,”’| Buckland's “ Bridgewater 
“The Interpreter,” &c.| Treatise 
Part IL | A Fear for the Future. 

On Playgoing. ! 
London: Joun W.P ARKE rand Son, West Strand. 
)NGLISH WOM AN’S ~ JOURNAL | for | 
4° ; 
4 Fesrvary. No. XII. Price ls. 
Coxrents: 1. Colleges for Girls—2. Uran Bath— 


Claude’s | 


DRESs. 
7. BREAD. 
8. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
9, REFORM 


| 


ITALY: Remarks made in several 
Year 1816 to 1854. By Lord Broven- 
rox, G.C.B, 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 
] Ill. 


THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS 
CORRESPONDENCE relating chiefly to India, Ame- 
rica, Ireland, Amiens, &c. Edited by Cuartes Ross, 
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8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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SILURIA: the History of the Oldest 
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R. Meuncutsoy, F.R.S. 3d Edition, revised and en- 
larged. With Map, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 8vo,. 423. 

VI. 
VISITS TO MADAGASCAR 
With Notices of the People, Na- 
By Rev. W. Exuis. 4th Thon- 


THREE 
during 1853-56. 
tural History, &e. 


sand, Illustrations. 8vo. 16s, 
| vil. 
| ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH 
STEAM. By General Sir Howarp Dovotas, Bart. 
Plans. 8vo, 8s. 6d 


Vill. 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE 
ALPS. A Tour through all the Romantic and less fre- 
quented * Vals” of Northern Piedmont. By Rev. 3. 
W. Kixe, Lllustratious, Crown 8vo. 18s, 

Ix. 


and on the 
Taste among 
Illustrations. 


Necessity 
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Svo. 18s, 


ON COLOUR; 
for a General Diffusion of 
By Sir J. G. Wrikryson, 


x. 
PEOPLE’S BYRON. 


Monthly, and completed in 9 
8vo. ls. each, 


Part I. to 


Parts. 


THE 
be published 
Portrait and Illustrations. 
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THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING CHiA- 
RACTERIZED ; a Sketch of the History of Painting, 
from the earliest ages to the present time. By Ra 
N. Worne™. Edition, revised. Wood-cuts. 
Post Svo. 6s. 

XII, 

THE FOREST OF 

} torical and Deseriptive Account. 
CHOLLS, Lilustrations, Post Svo. 
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By Rev. H, G, Ne 
} 10s, 6d. 
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| By M. Feruter. Translated from the 
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XIV. 

OF RELIGIOUS 

The Bampton Lectures 

2d Edition. 


AFGHANS. 


original M.3. 


THE LIMITS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. 
for 1858. By Rev. H. L. Maysex, B.D 
8vo, l2s, 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. By James P. 
Mvirnueap. Portrait and Wood-cuts, S8vo. lés. 


XVI. 
REMARKS ON SECULAR AND Do- 
MESTIC ARCHITECTURE, By G. G. Scort, 2% 
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| Edition, Svo. 9s, 
| XVII. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE HOLY 
| LAND; the Peninsula of Sinii, Edom, and the 5y- 


rian Desert. By Rev. J. Porter. Maps, 2 ¥ 


Post 8vo, 24s. 


THE STUDENT’S HUME, A Schocl 
History of England, from the Tnvas ion of Juli 
Cesar. For the Higher Forms; Based on Hu 
Work, and continue dy to the present time. Wood-cuts 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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